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'  them,  and  gone  off  to  serve  his  conn-  exchange.  Gabriel’s  hand,  which  had 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  try.  Weary  of  standing  in  the  market-  lain  for  some  time  idle  in  his  smock- 

CROWD.  place,  and  not  much  minding  the  kind  froek  pocket,  touched  his  flute,  which 

of  work  he  turned  his  hand  to,  he  de-  he  carried  there.  Here  was  an  oppor- 

CHAPTER  VI.  THE  FAIR :  THE  cided  to  offer  himself  in  some  other  tunity  for  putting  his  dearly  bought 

JOURNEY  :  THE  FIRE.  capacity  than  that  of  bailiff.  1  wisdom  into  practice. 

All  the  farmers  seemed  to  be  want-  He  drew  out  his  flute  and  began  to 
Two  months  passed  aw^.  We  ing  shepherds.  Sheei^tending  was  play  “Jockey  to  the  Fair”  in  the 

are  brought  on  to  a  day  in  lebrnary,  Gabriel’s  specialty.  Turning  down  style  of  a  man  who  had  never  known 

on  which  was  held  the  yearly  statute  .  an  obscure  street  and  entering  an  ob-  a  moment’s  sorrow.  Oak  could  pipe 

or  hiring  fair  in  the  town  of  Caster-  scurer  lane  he  went  up  to  a  smith’s  with  Arcadian  sweetness,  and  the 

bridge.  shop.  sound  of  the  well-known  notes  cheered 

At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  from  “  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  his  own  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the 

two  to  three  hundred  blithe  and  hearty  make  a  shepherd’s  crook  V  ’’  loungers.  He  played  on  with  spirit, 

laborers  waiting  upon  Chance  —  all  j  “  Twenty  minutes.”  I  and  in  half  an  hour  had  earned  in 

men  of  the  stamp  to  whom  labor  sug-  |  “  How  much?  ”  I  pence  what  was  a  small  fortune  to  a 

gests  nothing  worse  than  a  wrestle  |  “  Two  shillings.”  I  destitute  man. 

with  gravitation,  and  pleasure  noth-  I  He  sat  on  a  bench  and  the  crook  j  By  making  inquiries  he  learnt  that 

ing  better  than  a  renunciation  of  the  |  was  made,  a  stem  being  given  him  there  was  another  fair  at  Shottsford 

same.  Among  these,  carters  and  !  into  the  bargain.  the  next  day. 

wagoners  were  distinguished  by  hav-  j  He  then  went  to  a  ready-made  “  Where  is  Shottsford  ?  ” 

ing  a  piece  of  whip-cord  twisted  round  clothes’  shop,  the  owner  of  which  had  ”  Eight  miles  t’other  side  of  Weath- 

theirhats;  thatebers  wore  a  fragment  a  large  rural  connection.  As  the  erbury.” 

of  woven  straw ;  shepherds  held  their  crook  had  absorbed  most  of  Gabriel’s  Weatherbury !  It  was  where  Bath- 
sheep-crooks  in  their  hands;  and  money,  he  attempted,  and  carried  out,  sheba  had  gone  two  months  before, 

thus  the  situation  required  was  known  an  exchange  of  his  overcoat  for  a  Tliis  information  was  like  coming  from 

to  the  hirers  at  a  glance.  !  sh^herd’s  regulation  smock-frock.  night  into  noon. 

In  the  crowd  was  an  athletic  young  This  transaction  having  been  com-  “  How  far  is  it  to  Weatherbury  ?” 

fellow  of  somewhat  superior  appear-  pleted,  he  again  hurried  off  to  the  “Five  or  six  miles.” 

ance  to  the  rest  —  in  fact,  his  supe-  centre  of  the  town,  and  stood  on  the  Bathsheba  had  probably  left  Weath- 

riority  was  marked  enough  to  lead  curb  of  the  pavement,  as  a  shepherd,  erbury  long  before  this  time,  but  the 

several  ruddy  (leasants  standing  by  crook  in  hand.  place  had  enough  interest  attaching  to 

to  speak  to  him  in<juiringly,  as  to  a  Now  that  Oak  had  turned  himself  it  to  lead  Oak  to  choose  Shottsford  fair 
farmer,  and  to  use  “  sir  ”  as  a  termi-  into  a  shepherd,  it  seemed  that  bailiffs  as  his  next  field  of  inquiry,  because 

national  word.  His  answer  always  were  most  in  demand.  However,  two  it  lay  in  the  Weatherbury  quarter, 

was,  —  or  three  farmers  noticed  him  and  drew  Moreover  the  Weatherbury  folk  were 

“I  am  looking  for  a  place  myself  near.  Dialogues  followed,  more  or  by  no  means  uninteresting  intrrnsi- 

—  a  bailiff’s.  Do  you  know  of  any-  less  in  the  subjoined  form: —  cally.  If  report  spoke  truly  they  were 

body  who  wants  one  ?  ”  “  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  ”  as  nardy,  merry,  thriving,  wicked  a 

Gabriel  was  paler  now.  His  eyes  “  Norcombe.”  set  as  any  in  the  whole  county.  Oak 

were  more  meditative,  and  his  expres-  “  That’s  a  long  way.”  resolved  to  sleep  at  Weatherbury  that 

sion  was  more  sad.  He  had  passed  “  Twenty  miles.”  night  on  his  way  to  Shottsford,  and 

through  an  ordeal  of  wretchedness  “  Whose  farm  were  you  upon  struck  out  at  once  into  a  footpath 

which  had  given  him  more  than  it  last?”  which  had  been  recommended  as  a 

had  taken  away.  He  had  lost  all  he  “  My  own.”  short  cut  to  the  village  in  question, 

possessed  of  worldly  property.  He  This  reply  invariably  operated  like  The  path  wendeJ  through  water- 
had  sunk  from  his  modest  elevation  a  rumor  of  cholera.  The  inquiring  meadows  traversed  by  little  brooks, 

down  to  a  lower  ditch  than  that  farmer  would  edge  away  and  shake  his  whose  quivering  surfaces  were  braided 

whence  he  had  started  ;  but  there  was  head  dubiously.  Gabriel,  like  his  Rlong  their  centres,  and  folded  into 

left  to  him  a  dignified  calm  he  had  do^,  was  too  good  to  be  trustworthy,  creases  at  the  sides,  or,  where  the  flow 

never  before  known,  and  that  indiffer-  and  he  never  made  any  advace  beyond  was  more  rapid,  the  stream  was  pied 

ence  to  fate  which,  though  it  often  this  point.  with  spots  of  white  froth,  which  rode 

makes  a  villain  of  a  man,  is  the  basis  It  is  better  to  accept  any  chance  |  on  in  undisturbed  serenity.  On  the 

of  his  sublimity  *  when  it  does  not.  that  offers  itself,  and  then  extemporize  high-road  the  dead  and  dry  carcasses 

And  thus  the  abasement  had  been  ex-  a  procedure  to  fit  it,  than  to  get  a  of  leaves  tapped  the  ground  as  they 

altation,  and  the  loss  gain.  good  plan  mature<l,  and  wait  for  a  bowled  along  helter-«elter  upon  the 

In  the  morning  a  regiment  of  cav-  chance  of  using  it.  Gabriel  wished  shoulders  of  the  wind,  and  little  birds 

airy  had  left  the  town,  and  a  sergeant  he  had  not  hailed  up  his  colors  as  a  in  the  hedges  were  rustling  their 

and  his  party  had  been  beating  up  shepherd,  but  had  instead  laid  himself  feathers  and  tucking  themselves  in 

for  recruits  through  the  four  streets,  out  for  anything  in  the  whole  cycle  comfortably  for  the  night,  retaining 

As  the  end  of  the  day  drew  on,  and  of  labor  that  was  required  in  the  fair.  their  places  if  Oak  kept  moving,  but 

he  found  himself  not  hired,  Gabriel  It  grew  dusk.  Some  merry  men  were  flying  away  if  he  stopped  to  look  at 

almost  wished,  that  he  had  joined  whistling  and  singing  by  the  com-  them.  He  passed  tnrough  a  wood 


where  the  game-birds  were  rising  to 
their  roosts,  and  heard  the  crack- 
Toiced  cock-pheasants’  cu-uck,  cuck.” 
and  the  wheezy  whistle  of  the  hens. 

By  the  time  he  had  walked  three 
or  four  miles,  every  shape  on  the 
landscape  had  assumed  a  uniform  hue 
of  blackness.  He  ascended  a  hill 
and  could  just  discern  ahead  of  him 
a  wagon,  drawn  up  under  a  great 
overhanging  tree  on  the  roadside. 

On  coming  close,  he  found  there 
were  no  horses  attached  to  it,  the  spot 
being  apparently  quite  deserted. 
The  wagon,  from  its  {K)sition,  seemed 
to  have  been  left  there  for  the  night, 
for  beyond  about  half  a  truss  of  hay 
which  was  heaped  in  the  bottom,  it 
was  quite  empty.  Gabriel  sat  down 
on  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  and  con¬ 
sidered  his  position.  He  calculated 
that  he  had  walked  a  very  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  journey ;  and  having 
been  on  foot  since  daybreak,  he  felt 
tempted  to  lie  down  upon  the  hay  in 
the  wagon,  instead  of  pushing  on  to 
the  village  of  "Weatherbury,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 

Eating  his  last  slices  of  bread  and 
ham,  and  drinking  from  the  bottle 
of  cider  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  bring  with  him,  he  got  into  the 
lonely  wagon.  Here  he  spread  half 
of  the  hay  as  a  bed,  and,  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  darkness,  pulled  the 
other  half  over  him  by  way  of  bed¬ 
clothes,  covering  hiniself  entirely,  and 
feeling  physically  as  comfortable  as 
ever  be  nad  been  in  his  life.  Inward 
melancholy  it  was  impossible  for. a 
man  like  Oak,  introspective  far  be¬ 
yond  his  neighbors,  to  banish  (}uite, 
whilst  conning  the  present  untoward 

Eof  his  history.  So,  thinking  of 
lisfortunes,  amorous  and  pastoral, 
he  fell  asleep,  shepherds  enjoying, 
in  common  with  sailors,  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  summon  the  god  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  wait  for  him. 

On  somewhat  suddenly  awaking, 
after  a  sleep  of  whose  length  he  had 
no  idea.  Oak  found  that  the  wagon 
was  in  motion.  He  was  being  carried 
along  the  road  at  a  rate  rather  con¬ 
siderable  for  a  vehicle  without  springs, 
and  under  circumstances  of  physical 
uneasiness,  his  head  being  dandled 
up  and  down  on  the  bed  ot  the  wagon 
like  a  kettledrum-stick.  He  then 
distinguished  voices  in  conversation, 
coming  from  the  forepart  of  the 
wagon.  His  concern  at  this  dilemma 
(which  would  have  been  alarm,  had 
he  been  a  thriving  man;  but  misfort¬ 
une  is  a  fine  opiate  to  personal  ter¬ 
ror)  led  him  to  peer  cautiously  from 
the  bay,  and  the  first  sight  he  beheld 
was  the  stars  above  him.  Charles’s 
Wain  was  getting  towards  a  right 
angle  with  the  I’ole  Star,  and  Gabriel 
concluded  that  it  must  be  about  nine 
o’clock  —  in  other  words,  that  he  bad 
slept  two  hours.  This  small  astronom¬ 
ical  calculation  was  made  without 
any  positive  effort,  and  whilst  he  was 
stealthily  turning  to  discover,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen. 
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t  Two  figures  were  dimly  visible  in 
front,  sitting  with  their  legs  outside 
the  wagon,  one  of  whom  was  driving. 
Gabriel  soon  found  that  this  was  the 
wagoner,  and  it  appeared  they  had 
come  from  Casterbriuge  fair,  like  him¬ 
self. 

A  conversation  was  in  progress, 
which  continued  thus :  — 

“  Be  as  ’twill,  she’s  a  fine  handsome 
body  as  far’s  looks  be  concerned.  But 
that’s  only  the  skin  of  the  woman, 
and  these  dandy  cattle  be  as  proud  as 
a  lucifer  in  their  insides.” 

“  Aye  —  so  ’a  seem,  Billy  Smallbury 
—  so  ’a  seem.”  This  utterance  was 
very  shaky  hy  nature,  and  more  so  by 
circumstance,  the  jolting  of  the  wagon 
not  being  without  its  effect  upon  the 
speaker’s  larnyx.  It  came  from  the 
man  who  held  the  reins. 

“  She’s  a  very  vain  feymell  —  so  ’tis 
said  here  and  there.” 

“  Ah,  now.  If  so  be  ’tis  like  that, 
I  can’t  look  her  in  the  face.  Lord,  no: 
not  I  —  hch-heh-heh  1  Such  a  shy 
I  man  as  I  be  1  ” 

I  “  Yes  —  she’s  very  vain.  ’Tis  said 
that  every  night  at  going  to  bed  she 
looks  in  the  glass  to  put  on  her  night¬ 
cap  properly.” 

I  “And  not  a  married  woman.  Ob, 

!  the  world  !  ” 

I  ”  And  'a  can  tday  the  peanner,  so 
1  ’tis  said.  Can  play  so  clever  that  ’a 
I  can  make  a  psalm  tune  sound  as  well 
'  as  the  merriest  loose  song  a  man  can 
wish  for.” 

“  D’ye  tell  o’t  I  A  happy  mercy  for 
us,  and  I  feel  quite  unspeakable  I  And 
how  do  she  pay  V  ” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  Master  Poor- 
grass.” 

On  hearing  these  and  other  simil.ar 
remarks,  a  wild  thought  flashed  into 
Gabriel’s  mind  that  they  might  be 
speaking  of  Bathsheba.  Tliere  were, 
however,  no  grounds  for  retaining 
such  a  supposition,  (or  the  wagon, 
though  going  in  the  direction  of 
Weatherbury,  might  be  going  beyond 
it,  and  the  woman  alluded  seemed  to  be 
the  mistress  of  some  estate.  They  were 
now  apparently  close  upon  Weather¬ 
bury,  and  not  to  alarm  the  speakers 
unnecessarily,  Gabriel  slipped  out  of 
the  wagon  unseen. 

He  turned  to  an  opening  in  the 
hedge,  which  he  found  to  be  a  stile, 
and  mounting  thereon,  he  sat  medi¬ 
tating  whether  to  seek  a  cheap  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  village,  or  to  ensure  a 
cheaper  one  by  lyin"  under  some 
hay  or  cornstack.  ^le  crunching 
jangle  of  the  wagon  died  upon  bis 
ear.  He  was  about  to  walk  on,  when 
he  noticed  on  his  left  hand  an  unusual 
light  —  appearing  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  Oak  watched  it,  and  the 
glow  increased.  Something  was  on  | 
fire.  ! 

Gabriel  again  mounted  the  stile,  | 
and  leaping  down  on  the  other  side, 
upon  what  he  found  to  be  ploughed 
soil,  made  across  the  field  in  the  exact 
direction  of  the  fire.  The  blaze,  en¬ 
larging  in  a  double  ratio  by  his  ap- 
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proach  and  its  own  increase,  showed 
nim  as  he  drew  nearer  the  outlines  of 
ricks  beside  it,  lighted  up  to  great  dis¬ 
tinctness.  A  rickyard  was  the  source 
of  the  fire.  His  weary  face  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  painted  over  with  a  rich 
orange  glow,  and  the  whole  front  of 
his  smock-frock  and  gaiters  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  dancing  shadow-pattern 
of  thorn-twigs,  the  light  reaching  him 
through  a  leafless  intervening  hedge, 
and  the  metallic  curve  of  his  sheep- 
crook  shone  silver-bright  in  the  same 
I  abounding  rays.  He  came  up  to  the 
boundary  fence,  an<l  stood  to  regain 
breath.  It  seemed  as  if  the  s])ot  was 
unoccupied  by  a  living  soul. 

'The  fire  was  issuing  from  a  long 
straw-stuck,  which  was  so  far  gone  as 
to  preclude  a  possibility  of  saving  it. 
A  rick  burns  differently  from  a  house. 
As  the  wind  blows  the  fire  inwards, 
the  portion  in  flames  completely  dis¬ 
appears  like  melting  sugar,  and  the 
outline  is  lost  to  the  eye.  However, 
a  hay  or  a  wheat  rick,  well  put  to¬ 
gether,  will  resist  combustion  for  a 
length  of  time,  if  it  begins  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

This  before  Gabriel’s  eyes  was  a 
rick  of  straw,  loosely  put  together, 
and  the  flames  darted  into  it  with 
lightning  swiftness.  It  glowed  on  the 
windward  side,  rising  and  (ailing  in 
intensity,  like  the  coal  of  a  cigar. 
Then  a  sum-rineumbent  bundle  rolled 
down,  with  a  whisking  noise;  flames 
elongated  and  bent  themselves  about, 
with  a  quiet  roar,  but  no  crackle. 
Banks  of  smoke  went  off  horizontally 
at  the  back  like  passing  clouds,  and 
behind  these  burned  hidden  jiyres, 
illuminating  the  semi  -  transjiareut 
sheet  of  smoke  to  a  lustrous  yellow 
uniformity.  Individual  straws  in  the 
foreground  were  consumed  in  a  creep¬ 
ing  movement  of  ruddy  heat,  as  if 
they  were  knots  of  red  worms,  and 
above  shone  imaginary  fiery  faces, 
tongues  hanging  from  lips,  glaring 
eyes,  and  other  impish  forms,  from 
which  at  intervals  sparks  flew  in  clus¬ 
ters  like  birds  from  a  nest. 

Oak  suddenly  ceased  from  being  a 
mere  spectator,  by  discovering  the 
case  to  be  more  serious  than  he  had 
at  first  imagined.  A  scroll  of  smoke 
blew  aside  and  revealed  to  him  a 
wheat-riek  in  startling  jnxtaj osilion 
with  the  decaying  one,  and  behind  this 
a  series  of  others,  composing  the  main 
corn  produce  of  the  farm;  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  straw-stack  standing,  as 
he  had  imagined,  comparatively  iso¬ 
lated,  there  was  a  regular  connection 
between  it  and  the  remaining  stacks 
of  the  group. 

Gabriel  leaped  over  the  he<lge,  and 
saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  The  first 
man  he  came  to  was  running  about  in 
a  great  hurry,  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
several  yards  in  advance  of  his  body, 
which  they  could  never  drag  on  fast 
enough. 

“  Oh,  man  —  fire,  fire  I  A  good 
master  and  a  bad  servant  is  fire,  fire! 
—  I  mane  a  bad  servant  and  a  good 
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master.  Oh,  Mark  Clark  —  cornel  back.  By  her  side  was  another  female, 

And  you,  Billy  Siuallbury  —  and  you,  on  foot.  These  two  seemed  to  keep 
Maryann  Money — and  you,  Joseph  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  that  the 
Poorgrass,  and  Matthew  there,  for  his  horse  might  not  become  restive, 
mercy  endureth  forever  1”  Other  fig-  “  He’s  a  shepherd,”  said  the  woman 
ures  now  appeared  behind  this  shout-  on  foot.  “  Yes  —  he  is.  See  how  his 
ing  man  and  among  the  smoke,  and  crook  shines  as  he  beats  the  rh:k  with 
Gabriel  found  that,  far  from  being  it.  And  his  smock-frock  is  burnt  in 
alone,  he  was  in  a  great  company  —  two  holes,  I  declare  I  A  fine  young 
whose  shadows  danced  merrily  up  and  shepherd  he  is  too,  ma’am.” 
down,  timed  by  the  jiggling  of  the  ”  Whose  shepherd  is  he  ?”  said  the 
flames,  and  not  at  all  by  their  owners’  equestrian  in  a  clear  voice, 
movements.  The  assemblage  —  be-  “  Don’t  know,  ma’am.” 
longing  to  that  class  of  society  which  “  Don’t  any  of  the  others  know?  ” 

casts  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of  “  Noboily  at  all  —  I’ve  asked  ’em. 

feeling,  and  its  feelings  into  the  form  Quite  a  stranger,  they  say.” 
of  commotion  —  set  to  work  with  a  I  The  young  woman  on  the  pony 
remarkable  confusion  of  purpose.  rode  out  from  the  shade  and  looked 

“  Stop  the  draught  under  the  wheat-  an.\iously  around, 
rick  I  ”  cried  Gabriel  to  those  nearest  “  Do  you  think  the  barn  is  safe?  ” 

to  him.  The  corn  stood  on  stone  stad-  she  said. 

dle.s,  and  between  these,  tongues  of  “  D’ye  think  the  barn  is  safe,  Jan 
ellow  hues  from  the  burning  straw  Coggan?”  said  the  second  woman, 
eked  and  darted  playfully.  If  the  passing  on  the  question  to  the  nearest 
fire  once  got  umler  this  stack,  all  man  in  that  direction, 
would  be  lost.  “  Safe  now — leastwise  I  think  so. 

“  Get  a  tarpaulin  —  quick  1  ”  said  If  this  rick  had  gone,  the  barn  would 
Gabriel.  have  followed.  ’Tis  that  bold  shep-  BOOK  V. 

A  rick-cloth  was  brought,  and  they  herd  up  there  that  have  done  the  most 
hung  it  like  a  curtain  across  the  chan-  gooil  —  he  sitting  on  the  top  o’  rick,  chapter  vi.  (continued.') 

nel.  The  flames  immediately  ceased  whizzing  his  great  long  arms  about 

to  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  corn-  like  a  windmill.”  Yet  still,  now  pleaded  graver  con- 

itack,  anil  stood  up  vertieal.  “  He  does  work  hard,  ”  said  the  science,  what  if  he  were  a  hero,  and 

“  Stand  here  with  a  bucket  of  water  young  woman  on  horseback,  looking  a  gallant  gentleman,  as  she  owned  he 

and  keep  the  cloth  wet,”  said  Gabriel  up  at  Gabriel  through  her  thick  was,  what  could  he  be  to  her  ?  A 

again.  woolen  veil.  “I  wish  he  was  shep-  friend  whom  she  could  never  see  — 

The  flames,  now  driven  upwards,  be-  herd  here.  Don’t  any  of  you  know  nothing  more.  She  might  follow  him 

gan  to  attack  the  angles  of  the  huge  his  name  ?  ”  in  her  imagination,  indeed,  where 

roof  covering  the  wheat-stack.  “  Never  hetird  the  man’s  name  in  brave  men  win  their  bright  renown  ; 

“  A  ladder,”  cried  Gabriel.  my  life,  or  seed  his  form  afore.”  she  might  sometimes  pray  for  him 

“  The  ladder  was  against  the  straw-  The  fire  began  to  get  worsted,  and  when  he  was  in  sorrow  or  in  danger; 
rick  and  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,”  said  a  Gabriel’s  elevated  position  being  no  and  when  they  were  old,  old  people 

spectre-like  form  in  the  smoke.  longer  required  of  him,  he  made  as  if  who  had  done  with  life,  she  might 

Oak  seized  the  cut  ends  of  the  to  descend.  meet  him  again  with  eyes  which  would 

sheaves,  as  if  he  were  going  to  engage  “  Maryann,”  said  the  girl  on  horse-  not  burn  and  .ache  and  weep  by  turns, 
in  the  operation  of  reed-drawing,  and  back,  ‘‘ go  to  him  as  he  comes  down,  as  hers  did  now. 

digging  in  his  feet,  and  occasionally  and  say  that  the  farmer  wishes  to  Why  had  they  talked  of  him  to 
sticking  in  the  stem  of  his  sheep-crook,  thank  him  for  the  great  service  he  has  her  so  much  and  so  often?  Why 

he  clambered  up  the  beetling  face.  dune.”  had  she  seen  for  herself  how  fearless 

He  at  once  sat  astride  the  very  apex,  Maryann  stalked  off  towards  the  and  gentle  he  was  ?  Why  was  his 
and  began  with  his  crook  to  beat  off  rick  and  met  Oak  at  the  foot  of  the  name  forever  on  her  father’s  honest 

the  fiery  fragments  which  had  lodged  ladder.  She  delivered  her  message.  lips,  but  another  word  for  valor  and 

thereon,  shouting  to  the  others  to  get  “Where  is  your  master  the  farm-  for  goodness?  Everyone  liked  him, 
him  a  bough  and  a  ladder,  and  some  er?”  asked  Gabriel,  kindling  with  from  the  under-gamekeeper,  whom  she 

water.  the  idea  of  getting  employment  that  had  heard  praise  his  shooting  to  her 

Billy  Smalibnry  —  one  of  the  men  seemed  to  strike  him  now.  own  groom,  up  to  Dean  Mowledy,  who 

who  had  been  on  the  wagon —  by  this  “’Tisn’t  a  master;  ’tis  a  mistress,  treated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son, 
time  had  found  a  ladder,  which  Mark  shepherd.”  and  whose  language  took  more  than 

Clark  ascended,  holding  on  beside  “  A  woman  farmer?”  its  usual  grave  sweetness  when  he 

Oak  upon  the  thatch.  The  smoke  at  “  Aye,  ’a  b’lieve,  and  a  rich  one  spoke  to  the  young  soldier.  Why 

this  corner  was  stilling,  and  Clark,  tool”  said  a  bystander.  “  Lately ’a  had  they  all  joined  together  to  steal 

a  nimble  fellow,  having  been  handed  come  here  from  a  distance.  Took  on  her  heart  away  from  her,  when  per- 

a  bucket  of  water,  bathed  Oak’s  face  her  uncle’s  farm,  who  died  suddenly,  haps  she  might  have  kept  it  fancy-free, 

and  sprinkled  him  generally,  whilst  .U.sed  to  measure  his  money  in  half-  or  lured  it  back  again  from  its  first 

Gabriel,  now  with  a  long  beech-bough  pint  cups.  They  s.ay  now  that  she’ve  tremulous  flight  ?  They  all  knew  that 

in  one  hand,  in  addition  to  his  crook  business  in  every  bank  in  Casterbridge,  she  had  been  engaged  almost  from  her 

in  the  other,  kept  sweeping  the  stac;k  and  thinks  no  more  of  playing  pitch-  cradle  to  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  and 

and  dislodging  all  fiery  particles.  and-toss-sovereign  than  you  and  I  do  that  they  were  betrothed  as  man  and 

On  the  ground  the  groups  of  villa-  pitch-halfpenny  —  not  a  bit  in  the  wife.  If  he  were  dying,  as  the  phy- 

gers  were  still  occupied  in  doing  all  world,  shepherd.  ’  sicians  said,  she  would  remain  a  widow 

they  could  to  keep  down  the  contlagra-  “That’s  she  back  there  upon  the  for  his  sake,  as  a  noble  lady  should  do. 
tion,  which  was  not  much.  They  pony,”  said  Maryann;  “  wi’ her  face  But  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the  Mar- 

were  all  tinted  orange,  and  backed  up  a  covered  up  in  a  cloth  with  holes  in  chioness  of  Newcomen,  her  last  refuge 

by  shadows  as  tall  as  fir-trees.  Round  it.”  from  persecution,  had  put  up  her 

the  corner  of  the  largest  stack,  out  of  Oak,  his  features  black,  grimy,  and  glasses  to  look  at  him,  when  he  had 
the  direct  rays  of  the  fire,  stood  a  undiscoverable  ^rom  the  smoke  and  offered  her  ladyship  some  ordinary 

pony,  bearing  a  young  woman  on  its  heat,  his  smock-frock  burnt  into  holes,  token  of  respect,  and  had  remarked 


dripping  with  water,  the  ash  stem  of 
his  sheep-crook  charred  six  inches 
shorter  than  it  had  been,  advanced 
with  the  humility  stern  adversity  had 
thrust  upon  him  up  to  the  slight  fe¬ 
male  form  in  the  saddle.  He  lifted 
his  hat  with  respect,  and  not  without 
gallantry:  stepping  close  to  her  hang¬ 
ing  feet,  he  said  in  a  hesitating 
voice:  — 

“Do  you  happen  to  want  a  shep¬ 
herd,  ma’am  ?  ” 

She  lifted  the  Shetland  veil  tied 
round  her  face,  and  looked  all  aston¬ 
ishment.  Gabriel  and  his  cold-hearted 
darling,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  were 
face  to  face. 

Bathsheba  did  not  speak,  and  he 
mechanically  repeated  in  an  abashed 
and  sad  voice,  — 

“  Do  you  want  a  shepherd,  ma’am  ?  ” 
(To  bo  conUnued.) 
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that  he  was  the  handsomest  and  best- 
bred  man  she  had  ever  seen ;  “  except 
the  late  Duke  of  Courthope,  my  dar¬ 
ling,  whom,  bj'  the  way,  he  resembles  in 
a  manner  which  is  quite  astonishing,” 
added  the  dowager ;  and  moreover 
the  likeness  which  the  lieutenant  bore 
to  the  Wyldwyl  family  was  generally 
noticed.  It  was  that  which  had  de¬ 
ceived  Miss  Amabel  when  she  first 
saw  him,  and  had  she  ventured  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  excuse  to  herself,  it  lay  there 
quite  ready  for  her  acceptance.  He 
was  but  a  taller  and  finer  resemblance 
of  her  affianced  husband,  and  as  she 
had  not  seen  her  betrothed-  for  three 
years,  she  had  been  the  more  easily 
misled. 

The  girl  had  no  idea  of  breaking 
her  engagement,  if  her  cousin  could 
have  lived  to  claim  it.  She  had  been  j 
brought  up  to  look  upon  Lord  Kins-  j 
gear  as  her  husband,  and  she  did  so.  : 
The  ties  of  relationship  are  very  strong  ! 
among  the  ’Anglo-Indians ;  and  her  | 
father  always  wrote  to  her  and  spoke 
to  her  as  if  a  duty  were  imjiosed  upon  | 
her  from  which  she  could  in  no  wise  i 
depart.  She  was  aware  also  that  j 
there  was  a  mystery  in  her  family,  j 
though  she  did  not  know  its  precise  j 
nature,  and  that  many  things  would 
be  set  right  when  she  married  the  j 
marquis.  She  had  tranquilly  accepted 
her  lot  in  life  also,  without  question 
and  without  repugnance  hitherto,  for 
the  marquis  was  ver}'  kind  and  pleas¬ 
ant,  though  so  silent,  and  sometimes, 
as  she  thought,  a  little  awkward. 
They  had  not  seen  much  of  each 
other ;  but  whenever  they  had  passed 
a  few  months  together,  she  had  liked 
him,  anil  taken  possession  of  him,  in 
her  girlish  way,  as  something  which 
was  to  belong  to  her  by  and  by.  If 
now  the  doctors  barely  gave  him 
another  week  to  live,  that  did  not 
seem  to  her  to  loosen  the  bond  between 
them.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  that 
she  should  love  him  better  now,  and 
mourn  for  him  worthilv. 

Meantime  William  brown  rode  with 
her  and  her  father  daily  :  and  Ama¬ 
bel  became  too  sad  to  avoid  him,  as 
she  had  hitherto  done.  She  no  longer 
spoke  of  him  with  pertness  or  mock¬ 
ery,  and  the  conversation,  as  they 
wound  slowly  through  meadows  and 
woodlands  in  the  autumn  afternoons, 
was  very  pensive.  They  could  hardly 
be  gay  while  the  young  lord  was 
dying  :  and  even  the  general’s  bluff 
good-humor  was  not  proof  against  the 
melancholy  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  The  good  old  man  was 
grieved  to  see  the  hope  of  his  race 
smitten  down  so  early ;  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  scarcely  amounted  to  a  personal 
sorrow.  His  rough  soldierly  nature 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  taciturn 
marquis  and  his  sedentary  pursuits. 
They  had  never  understood  each  otlier, 
and  although  they  had  pre.served  the 
outward  forms  of  kinsmanship  when 
they  met,  they  had  met  but  seldom. 
The  general’s  house  had  always  been 
open  to  the  young  man,  but  he  had 


rarely  gone  there  ;  and  if  they  had  a 
cold  mutual  respect  for  each  other, 
there  was  no  affection  between  them. 
Young  Brown  was  far  more  to  his 
:  mind.  The  lieutenant  was  silent  and 
I  reserved  too,  and  studious,*  which 
Lord  George  had  never  been ;  but  he 
!  could  back  a  horse  and  take  a  joke, 
j  and  sit  steadily  behind  a  bottle  as 
i  long  as  any  youngster  he  had  ever 
{  known.  His  lordship  was  glad  to  get 
I  out  with  him  from  the  stifling  air  and 
1  hushed  whispers  of  Beaumanoir,  and 
i  generally  prolonged  his  ride,  upon 
j  some  pretext  or  other,  from  two 
i  o’clock,  when  lunch  was  over,  till 
nearly  six,  when  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

They  wandered  along  through  the 
home  park,  where  the  deer  browsed, 
and  the  timid  hare  flitted  across  their 
path,  and  the  partridges  called  to  each 
other  from  their  cover,  and  so  on  out 
into  the  open  country,  amidst  the 
lovely  English  landscape,  witli  its  vil¬ 
lage-church  steejdes  and  old  manor- 
houses  half  hidden  in  ancient  oaks  and 
ivy.  The  general  rode  between  them, 
with  one  of  the  young  people  on  either 
side  of  him  :  and  both  of  them  would 
have  thought  it  treason  to  say  a  word 
which  he  could  not  hear  or  compre¬ 
hend,  and  yet,  unconsciously  to  them¬ 
selves,  no  accent  passed  their  lips  but 
had  some  hidden  meaning. 

They  conversed  chiefly  about  India; 
and  the  young  soldier  said  that  when 
the  general’s  present  command  expired 
he  should  return  thither,  having 
neither  interest  nor  desire  for  a  career 
in  England. 

Miss  Amabel  answered  that  he 
would  do  well,  though  her  cheek  paled 
I  slightly  as  she  spoke,  and  her  horse 
I  showed  signs  of  uneasiness. 

■  Then  the  general  asked  what  he 
I  should  do  when  they  had  both  gone 
j  away  from  him,  and  seemed  to  class 
i  them  together  as  though  they  had  been 
I  his  son  and  daughter.  He  thought  that 
I  Lord  Kinsgear  might  still  recover,  and 
'  that  then  she  would  be  soon  lost  to  him. 

I  Miss  Amabel  said  that  she  would 
never  leave  him  now ;  and  young 
Brown  added  that  he  should  never  go 
while  the  general,  or  any  one  near  or 
dear  to  him,  desired  his  presence. 
The  young  lady  rejoined  that  Eng¬ 
land  must  be  dull  and  spiritless  to 
one  who  had  seen  so  much  of  camps  ; 
and  the  soldier  replied  that  he  had 
;  never  found  it  so.  It  was  not  dull, 

I  he  deemed,  but  sorrowful  —  a  place 
I  where  vain,  ambitious,  hopeless  fan- 
I  cies  grew.  It  was  only  for  the  rich 
I  and  high-born  to  aspire  to  live  there. 

!  It  was  an  abode  for  happiness,  not  for 
disappointment. 

“  Disappointment,  Brown !  ”  ob¬ 
served  the  general,  bluntly.  “  Pray, 
how  the  deuce  can  you  be  disap¬ 
pointed  ?  ” 

“  Papa,”  replied  Miss  Amabel,  with 
a  woman's  ready  tact,  “  you  speak  as 
if  there  was  nothing  in  life  beyond  the 
army  regulations  and  the  rules  of  the 
service.’’ 


“  Stuff,  Missy  1  ”  retorted  Lord 
Punjaub.  “  A  young  fellow  has  no 
right  to  be  discontented  who  has  got  a 
captain’s  commission  in  prospect,  and 
is  well  and  strong.  He  may  be  any¬ 
thing  he  likes,  do  anything  he  likes, 
and  Wve  half  the  girls  in  the  king¬ 
dom  breaking  their  hearts  for  him,  if 
he  likes.  Look  at  me.  Egad,  1  might 
have  married  a  dowager  bishoi)es8  and 
a  lovely  west-country  heiress  at  the 
same  tune,  if  I  had  not  preferred  your 
mother.  They  both  set  their  caps  at 
my  red  coat.” 

“  Ca])tain  Brown  will  choose  a 
lovely  west-country  heiress,  1  sup¬ 
pose?  ”  said  Miss  Wyldwyl,  dryly; 
and  she  appeared  to  have  just  caught 
a  slight  cough.  Captain  Brown  winced 
as  tiie  sharp  little  shaft  struck  him, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  found 
words  to  answer  that  he  should  never 
marry. 

“  Quite  right,  quite  right,”  said  the 
general,  putting  spurs  to  his  powerful 
thoroughbred,  and  pounding  along  the 
road  at  a  thundering  trot,  while  the 
light  horse  on  either  side  of  him  broke 
into  a  canter.  “  It  won’t  do  to  marry 
till  you  become  a  field  officer,  and  can 
get  good  quarters  for  your  wife,  and 
buy  her  a  smart  turban  now  and  then.” 

“  Turban,  papal  ”  exclaimed  Miss 
Amabel,  horror-stricken,  yet  laughing, 
as  she  breasted  a  south  wind  which 
brought  back  the  color  to  her  cheeks, 
at  a  hand-gallop.  “  Who  upon  earth 
wears  a  turban  ?  ” 

“  Everybody  did  in  my  time.  Missy. 
A  turban  made  of  an  Indian  shawl, 
with  a  bird-of-paradisc  feather  in  it : 
most  becoming,  I  assure  you,”  replied 
the  general,  with  perfect  gravity,  his 
notions  of  the  fashion  being  dated 
about  forty  years  before  this  present 
writing. 

“  If  Captain  Brown  makes  his  wife 
wear  a  turban,  papa,  she  will  never 
speak  to  him  again,”  observed  Miss 
Amabel,  decisively. 

“  Why,  you  small  fire-fly,”  returned 
her  father,  “  do  you  mean  to  command 
Brown’s  wife  as  well  as  himself?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no,  jiapa;  I  am  sure  1 
shall  never  see  the  lady,”  said  Miss 
Amabel,  as  they  checked  their  horses 
after  a  burst  over  the  turf. 

“AVhat  next?  Are  you  going  to 
shut  your  doors  upon  Brown  when 
he  gets  married,  as  all  the  fine  ladies 
did  upon  your  mother  and  me,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  not  got  ten  thousand  a 
ear?  IIo  1  hoi  ho!  If  you  do,  I 
ope  he  will  laugh  at  you,  as  we  did 
at  them,”  remarked  Lord  Punjaub. 

“  1  shall  never  put  Miss  Wyldwyl’s 
hospitality  to  the  test  for  a  wife,  my 
lord,”  said  young  Brown.  “It  is 
enough  honor  if  she  will  condescend 
to  receive  me,  when  next  1  return 
home.  I  shall  live  and  die  a  bachelor.” 

“You  will  do  as  other  young  fel¬ 
lows  have  done  before  you,”  observed 
the  general,  with  rough  good-humor. 
“  You  will  become  the  slave  of  the 
first  pretty  girl  who  thinks  you  worth 
catching.” 
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“  A  fish  cannot  be  caught  twice,  my 
lord,  if  he  is  once  safely  netted,”  said 
Mr.  Brown. 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  way  the  cat  jumps!  ” 
exclaimed  the  general,  slyly.  “  A  dead 
man  cannot  be  killed  over  again.” 

“Of  course,  if  Captain  Brown  is 
engaged,  the  case  is  altogether  differ¬ 
ent,”  observed  the  young  lady,  adjust¬ 
ing  a  button  of  her  glove. 

“  Who  is  it.  Brown  ?  ”  inquired 
the  general,  maliciously.  “  One  of 
the  Dashwood  girls,  or  Miss  Swan  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  you  visited  any¬ 
where  else  in  Calcutta,  except  at  the 
house  of  that  cantankerous  old  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  a  petticoat.” 

“  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  Miss 
Swan  has  married  Major  Gosling  — 
and  the  two  Miss  Dashwoods  —  well, 

I  had  better,  perhaps,  say  nothing 
more  about  them.” 

“  Garrison  hacks,  eh  ?  Ah,  I  dare 
say  you  are  right.  You  youngsters 
are  always  hard  upon  girls  who  have 
been  long  in  the  market.  They  are 
good  girls,  too.  Brown.  Thev  were 
the  belles  of  the  room  at  a  ball  1  gave ; 
let  me  see,  when  was  it?  In  1840,  I 
think.” 

“  They  must  be  very  interesting 
young  ladies  indeed,  papa,”  said  Miss 
,  Wyldwyl. 

“  Very  I  ”  returned  the  general,  se¬ 
riously.  “  One  of  them  talked  to  me 
about  botany,  1  think  it  was,  or  astron¬ 
omy,  I  forget  which,  the  last  time 
I  saw  her  at  Government  House. 
Brother  a  very  good  fellow  too;  made 
a  member  of  council  just  before  I 
left  Calcutta.  But  who  the  deuce  is 
your  tlaine.  Brown,  if  you  have  not 
caught  fire  from  the  Dashwoods  Y 
Somebody  down  Dronington  way',  eh  ? 
Famous  places  for  pretty  girls  those 
Oxfordshire  villages  round  Droning¬ 
ton  ami  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.” 

“  It  is  some  one  whom  I  am  never 
likely  to  see  again  after  I  have  left 
England,  and  therefore  I  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  pronounce  her  name,”  said 
younjf  Brown  despondingly. 

“  That  is  a  bad  business,”  remarked 
the  general,  with  twinkling  eyes,  as 
though  he  saw  some  humor  in  ail  love- 
aflairs.  “  But  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.  Have  you  .asked  her  ?  ” 

“  I  might  as  well  have  asked  for 
the  moon,”  said  young  Brown;  “and 
it  wduld  not  be  fair  to  laugh  at  me, 
because  I  could  not  get  for  the  ask- 
ing.” 

“  Yes,  it  would,”  observed  the  gen¬ 
eral,  curtly.  “  You  may  have  any-  | 
thing  worth  winning  in  this  world,  if  i 
you  try  for  it,  and  go  on  the  hunt  j 
with  a  bold  heart  and  a  clear  con-  | 
science.  If  the  girl’s  got  a  father,  send  i 
him  to  me,  and  I  will  say  a  word  for 
you  in  the  right  way.  You  must  win 
the  lady’s  good  graces  yourself.  I 
cannot  help  you  there.  If  she  has  got 
a  mother,  by  George,  Missy  will  ask  j 
the  dowager  to  help  you,  won’t  yon, 
my  girl  ?  I  have  seen  this  young  dog 
under  fire,”  observed  the  general. 


turning  to  his  daughter,  “  and  now  he  | 
tells  me  he  is  afraid  because  he  is  love¬ 
sick.” 

Lord  Punjaub  struck  his  hand  with 
bluff  affection  on  his  aid-de-camp’s 
shoulder  as  he  spoke  :  “I  won’t  stand 
by  and  see  your  life’s  happiness 
marred  if  I  can  help  it,”  he  resumed ; 

“  and  if  you  are  very  hard  hit  by  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  we  must  win  them 
together.  ^It  will  not  be  the  first 
time  we  have  ridden  out  to  a  vic¬ 
tory.” 

George  Wyldwyl  had  always  taken 
pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  and  had  .a  ready-made 
theory  of  his  own,  that  his  life  would 
bt  worth  little  if  it  could  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  advancement  and  the  good 
of  others.  He  was  a  candid  old  man 
who  had  seen  the  world,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  there  was  any  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  love-making  of  a  handsome 
youngster,  money  was  more  likely  to 
be  the  thing  really  in  the  way  than 
any  other.  Then  he  thought  of  his 
Indian  strong  box,  and  how  little 
anything  that  could  be  wanted  in  the 
present  instance  would  diminish  it. 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  young  man, 

'  “  I  am  (ante  overcome  by  your  good- 
'  ness.  You  cannot  help  me.  I  think 
I  am  in  love  with  a  dream.”  He 
laughed  and  turned  away  his  head ; 
but  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
become  a  man,  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

“  How  you  do  tease  everybody, 
papa!  ”  whispered  Miss  Amabel,  shak¬ 
ing  her  little  forefinger,  and  she 
stooped  over  her  saddle  bow,  till  her 
lips  just  touched  Lord  Punjaub’s  white 
moustache. 

CHAPTER  VII.  THE  HEIU’S  DEATH. 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  grew 
rapidly  worse.  The  physicians  now 
said  that  his  malady  was  pulmonary 
disease.  There  is  always  a  name  for 
everything,  but  all  that  they  knew 
was  that  his  brief  life  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  close.  Many  learned  things  are 
always  said  about  the  death  of  a 
manjuis,  and  doctors  dispute  over 
it. 

Reputations  are  made  and  lost,  as 
the  medical  men  who  attend  upon  him 
may  be  popular  in  their  profession, 
or  otherwise  —  the  honor  remaining 
with  him  who  can  state  his  case  the 
best  in  print,  though  print  has  but 
little  to  do  with  the  healing  art.  Per¬ 
haps  there  wa§  truth  in  what  they 
said,  that  the  wounds  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Indian  battle  should  have 
been  cured,  or  should  have  killed  him 
long  before.  But  nature  is  a  poor 
student  of  logic,  and  they  had  never 
healed  satisfactorily,  or  grown  much 
worse.  They  were  always  breaking 
out  afresh,  as  though  be  had  some 
radical  vice  of  constitution.  There 
may  have  been  a  poison,  too,  which 
works  slowly,  upon  the  Indian’s  spear, 
or  he  may  have  received  some  in¬ 
ternal  injury  which  none  could  detect 


or  guess  at.  When  a  pin’s  point  is 
sufficient  to  produce  death,  it  is 
but  waste  of  time  to  wonder  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  it  cannot  always 
be  detected  with  complete  accuracy. 
This  much  was  clear,  and  no  more  — 
the  Mivrquis  of  Kinsgear  was  dying. 
He  had  a  cruel  cough  —  he  was  wasted 
to  a  shadow  —  he  could  not  eat  or 
drink,  or  sleej),  as  the  healthy  do  — 
his  eyes  lacked  lustre,  when  they  were 
not  all  aflame  —  his  cheeks  were  livid 
when  they  had  not  a  heetic  flush  upon 
them.  lie  was  like  a  fire  of  straw, 
which  flares  when  the  wind  smites 
upon  it,  then  falls  into  an  unsubstan¬ 
tial  heap  of  ashes. 

So  many  hopes  were  centred  in  him, 
it  seemed  hard  that  he  should  pass 
away  from  the  world  so  early,  leaving 
no  memorial  to  show  that  he  had  been 
here.  There  is  a  verse  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninth  Psalm  —  it  is  the 
thirteenth  verse  —  which  explains  why 
the  young  man  died,  in  the  dawn 
and  promise  of  his  career :  but  no 
one  thought  of  that  at  Beaumanoir. 
They  only  marvelled,  and  some  wept, 
because  he  drew  to  his  end  as  a  post 
that  hasted  by,  or,  as  when  an  arrow 
is  shot  at  a  mark,  it  parts  the  air, 
which  immediately  comes  together 
again,  so  that  none  can  know  where  it 
went  through. 

Ever  since  the  day  of  his  birth 
numl>ers  of  grasping  people  had  spec¬ 
ulated  upon  what  they  might  gain  by 
him ;  and  and>itious  people  had  planned 
how  he  should  further  their  interests, 
or  those  of  their  children,  when  he 
grew  up ;  and  plots  and  combinations 
without  end  were  milking  in  which  he 
plaved  some  part  involuntarily. 

The  next  heir  of  the  Courthopes 
was  Lord  Punjaub,  and  he  was  old ; 
after  him  there  was  nobody,  and  the 
two  historic  dukedoms,  which  had  now 
been  united  for  three  generations, 
would  become  extinct.  !:k)me  of  the 
Sc'otch  peerages  in  the  family  de¬ 
scended  in  the  female  line  ;  .and  so,  if 
the  last  two  Dukes  of  Courthope  both 
died  without  issue.  Miss  Wyldwyl 
might  claim  to  be  Countess  ot  Win- 
guid  in  her  own  right,  and  would  suc¬ 
ceed  to  those  great  estates  in  the 
North  now  forming  the  chief  property 
which  maintained  the  hereditary 
I  splendor  of  the  dukedoms,  for  the 
English  estates  were  overhoused  and 
unproductive.  It  cost  more  to  keep 
them  up  than  their  net  rental ;  and 
although  the  present  duke  bad  made 
enormous  purch.ases  in  land  since  he 
succeeded  to  the  title,  not  an  acre 
which  he  nominally  possessed  was  un¬ 
encumbered,  and  he  had  mortgaged 
every  inch  of  ground  he  acquired  on 
the  day  he  bought  it,  or  he  could  not 
have  found  the  money  to  feed  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  adding  field  to  field.  Title- 
deeds  and  mortgage-deeds  had  both 
changed  hands  at  the  same  time. 
Every  estate  which  he  had  bought 
would  be  sent  to  the  hammer  whtn 
the  marquis  died,  and  bis  Grace  would 
have  to  live  henceforth  abroad,  a 
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ruined  man,  with  no  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  but  what  could  be  saved  out  of 
his  son’s  life  assurances.  So  Mr. 
Mortmain  bad  told  him  plainly:  the 
splendid  noble  now  stood  lace  to  face 
with  poverty,  and  there  were  six  exe¬ 
cutions  for  debt  in  his  palace.  The 
bailiffs  were  waiting  to  seize  his  very 
furniture  and  the  be<l  upon  which  his 
son  was  dying,  under  bills  of  sale  for 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  collateral 
heirs  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
starting  up,  and  rushing  to  the  court 
of  chancery  with  moth-eaten  wills 
and  testaments,  to  show  that  some  of 
it  might,  or  could,  or  would,  or  should 
belong  to  them. 

Moreover,  all  the  money-lenders 
were  in  ar  as.  If  the  Scotch  estates 
were  to  descend  to  Miss  Wyhlwyl, 
they  would  come  to  her  without  a 
charge  upon  them  ;  and  all  the  securi¬ 
ties  oastMl  u{)on  their  rental,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  present  duke 
and  his  sun,  in  virtue  of  their  life- 
interest,  would  be  waste  paper. 

I'hen  the  old  stories  came  up  again, 
and  the  newspapers  teemed  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  poor  Madge,  who  was 
dead  and  gone ;  or  fur  some  proof  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Courthope's  alleged 
marriage  with  a  Scotch  lady,  whereby 
tlie  succession  to  the  vast  estates  of 
Winguid  might  be  changed ;  and 
lawyers  were  ferreting  out  the  records 
of  every  village  and  town  in  Scotland, 
to  find  what  they  sought,  working  as 
actively  and  stealthily,  in  silence  and 
darkness,  as  ferrets  or  moles.  Even 
their  advertisements  were  discreet  and 
lawyer-like,  for  it  would  not  do  to  put 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  family  solicitor  of 
Lord  I’unjaub,  upon  his  guard  on  the 
one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  it  was 
inexpedient  to  say  too  much  at  once. 
What  the  money-lenders  wanted,  was 
to  discover  a  neeily  heir,  whose  case 
might  present  an  aspect  formidable 
enough  to  serve  their  turn,  and  then 
to  make  their  own  terms,  or  to  effect 
a  compromise  in  which  everybody’s 
interests  should  be  sacrificed  but  their 
own.  The  unsecured  debts  amounted 
to  about  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  as  far  as  the  real  state  of  the 
duke’s  affairs  could  be  known,  and 
the  money-lenders  might  well  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  themselves 
irom  such  a  loss  as  that. 

In  this  fierce  conflict  of  interests 
there  was  little  time  for  the  home 
affections  to  make  themselves  heard, 
had  they  been  better  known  at  Beau- 
manoir.  But  the  duke  had  always 
looked  upon  his  son  rather  as  a  part 
of  his  grandeur  than  of  his  heart,  and 
there  were  only  two  persons  who 
mourned  for  him.  Miss  Wyldwyl  did 
all  which  a  young  lady  could  do  under 
such  circumstances;  it  was  but  little, 
for  she  was  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  sick-room.  Young  Brown  was 
constant  in  his  attentions,  and  sat  up 
night  after  night  by  the  side  of  his 
comrade  and  brother  officer,  taking 
only  brief  intervals  of  rest  when  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  came  to  replace 


him ;  and  the  intricate  web  of  busi-  I 
ness  which  the  lawyers  continued  to 
spin  round  the  dying  man  required 
the  latest  remnants  of  his  strength  to 
unravel  it. 

Altliough  there  was  little  love  in 
the  great  house  among  the  young 
heir’s  kindred  and  connections,  the 
servants  liked  him,  for  he  had  never 
been  rude  or  uncivil  to  them,  and  had 
wanted  little  waiting  on  while  he  could 
wait  upon  himself.  So  the  under-house¬ 
maids  might  be  seen  crying  on  the  stairs 
while  the  under-footmen  comforted 
them.  Without  too,  among  the  public, 
and  wherever  the  honest  heart  of 
England  could  be  heard  beating,  there 
was  sympathj'  for  the  young  soldier 
lord,  who  was  heir  to  such  illustrious 
fortunes,  and  would  never  own  them. 
Thousands  of  good  and  gentle  people 
read  the  daily  bulletins  which  were  | 
issued  of  his  state  with  emotion,  and  | 
remembered  how  a  few  short  months  i 
before  his  name  hail  been  mentioned  ' 
in  gazettes  and  newspapers  ;  and  they 
said  with  patriotic  pride  that  the 
highest  of  their  nobles  still  knew  how 
to  die  for  their  country.  Royalty  also 
telegra]>hed  daily  lor  news  of  him,  and 
cards  and  letters  of  inquiry  )K>ured  in 
by  humlreds  every  hour,  both  at 
Whitehall  and  Beaumanoir.  Simple 
people  living  in  country  towns  and  re¬ 
mote  hamlets  sent  their  family  recipes 
and  remedies,  hoping  that  they  might 
do  something  to  ease  the  young  lord's 
sufl'erings,  or  by  Heaven’s  blessing  to 
prolong  his  days.  For  we  are  not  an 
evil  or  an  unfeeling  people. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  passages 
of  low  comedy  which  will  intrude  into 
the  saddest  drama,  though  some  say 
that  Shakespeare  would  have  better 
represented  life  bad  he  left  out  the 
)art  of  the  grave  digger  from  “  Ilam- 
et."  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  abject  fear  for  his 
securities  and  bills  and  bonds,  brought 
down  a  quack  doctor  who  had  faith  in 
tar-water,  and  came  with  a  quart  bot¬ 
tle  of  it  in  a  gig.  They  were  obstrep¬ 
erous  and  argumentative  ;  they  would 
not  go  away,  till  William  Brown,  hear¬ 
ing  a  scuific  outside  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  his  friend  had  just 
fallen  into  a  fitful  slumber,  came  forth 
and  forbade  their  entrance. 

It  was  nearly  all  over  then.  When 
the  marquis  awoke  after  his  last  con¬ 
scious  sleep,  he  appeared  calmer  than 
he  had  done  for  some  days,  and  spoke 
hopefully  of  his  recovery. 

“Do  you  remember,  Willie,” — he 
said,  as  the  two  young  men  talked 
together  over  their  campaign  once 
more,  —  “  do  you  remember  the  even¬ 
ing  I  found  you  reading  under  my 
tent,  when  I  came  in  from  dining  with 
General  Violet?” 

“  Yes,  well,”  replied  young  Brown  ; 

“  I  was  reading  Macaulay’s  account 
of  the  battle  of  Killiekrankie.  You 
asked  me,  •  How  goes  the  dav  ?  ’  I 
answered,  ‘  Well  for  King  James,’ 
which  you  know  is  in  the  book,”  ob¬ 
served  the  lieutenant  gravely.  “  Is 
that  right?  ” 


“  Quite  right, Willie;  and  I  answered, 
‘  Then  it  matters  the  less  for  me.’  I 
wonder  why  I  should  think  of  it  all  so 
clearly  now  ?  Yes.  It  matters  the 
less  for  me.” 

Suddenly  the  manjuis  started  after 
he  h.ad  sjioken,  and  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing  followed  by  a  slight 
convulsion.  William  Brown  supported 
his  comrade’s  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  held  him  there  till  the  shock 
seemed  over. 

“I  am  better  now,”  the  young  lord 
murmured  faintly,  and  a  peculiar  light 
passed  over  his  face.  He  sank  gently 
backw.ards  upon  his  pillow,  sighed 
very  softly  once,  and  so  he  died. 

“  His  Grace  has  sent  to  ask  if  the 
marquis  is  awake  ?  ”  said  the  groom 
of  the  chambers,  opening  the  door 
gently  and  looking  in. 

CIlAPTKIl  VIII.  THE  SOLDIEIt  AND 
THE  LADY. 

They  were  seated  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  both  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  he  had  come  to  say  good-by 
to  her,  yet  could  not  find  the  words 
to  do  so  fittingly.  It  was  full  a  year 
after  the  marquis’s  death,  yet  the 
great  house  reared  its  stately  fabric 
as  haughtily  as  ever  amidst  the  ances¬ 
tral  wooils  of  the Wyldwyls.  and  all  was 
outwardly  much  as  it  had  been.  Lord 
Funjaub,  who  had  an  honest  sense  of 
the  becoming,  had  paid  off  the  must 
pressing  claims  on  the  family  property, 
saying  simply  that  he  could  not  wear 
a  tarnished  name ;  so  the  men  in  pos¬ 
session  hail  been  paid  out,  and  the 
collateral  heirs  who  trembled  for  the 
old  plate  and  pictures,  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  advertise  their  high  birth  and 
claims  by  lawsuits,  which  was  a  sad 
thing  for  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  sev¬ 
eral  rising  young  barristers  had  put 
down  their  broughams  when  it  was 
known  in  the  clubs  that  the  Duke  of 
Courthope’s  affairs  were  settled. 

Settled  ?  well,  perhaps  Mr.  Sharpe 
could  have  told  a  different  story.  No 
man  likes  to  tell  all  his  liabilities,  and 
the  duke  had  only  mentioned  those 
which  immediately  disijuieted  him, 
and  something  frt!sh  was  always  turn¬ 
ing  up.  Still,  the  outward  dignity  of 
I  the  ducal  house  was  preserved,  and 
I  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were 
assembled  there  as  usual  that  year  to 
I  shoot  the  covers  of  time-honored 
Beaumanoir. 

Captain  Brown  dropped  pebbles  ab¬ 
sently  into  the  lake  and  watched  the 
cygnets  sailing  over  its  placid  surface. 
Miss  Wyldwyl  was  sketching;  and 
the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newco¬ 
men  was  taking  her  usual  airing  in  a 
Bath  chair  near  them,  being  pushed 
slowly  from  behind  by  a  black  servant 
in  livery.  Her  pooiile  barked  beside 
i  her,  and  now  and  then  she  watched 
I  the  soldier  and  the  lady  through  her 
keen  eyes  furtively,  knowing  or  sus¬ 
pecting  more  of  them  than  they  knew 
or  dreamed  of  themselves. 

It  was  Miss  Wyldwyl  who  first 
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broke  silence.  “  Why  should'you  go 
back  to  India?”  she  sahl  gently. 
“  The  duke  tells  me  that  you  have 
been  offered  employment  at  home,  and 
surely  you  have  done  enough  for 
fame  ?  ”  They  liad  become  almost  as 
intimate  as  brother  and  sister  now, 
having  liveil  daily  and  every  day  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  house. 

“  I  go,”  he  answered,  “  liecause  I  am 
restless  and  discontented,  unworthy  of 
my  good  fortune  and  kind  friends, 
dissatisfied  most  of  all  with  myself.” 

“And  why?”  she  asked;  “why 
can  you  not  stay  with  us  ?  My  hither 
has  urged  you  so  often  to  remain  with 
him;  and  I,”  she  added  somewhat 
mournfully,  “  am  I  such  a  dull  com¬ 
panion  for  you  both  ?  ” 

“  My  pliice  will  be  soon  filled  up,” 
replied  the  soldier  with  a  sad  smile, 
“  and  I  shall  leave  no  regrets  which 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  week, 
though  I  shall  take  with  me  memories 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  I.” 

“  What  memories  ?  ”  she  said  ; 
“  since  you  have  no  ties  to  England 
strong  enough  to  detain  you.” 

“It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  I 
shall  carry  my  chains  with  me,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fastened  to  no  other 
heart  but  my  own,”  he  answered. 

“  You  do  injustice  to  your  friends,” 
returned  Miss  Wyldwyl.  “  My  father 
saiil  but  yesterilay  that  he  had  never 
known  the  duke  sneak  so  warmly  of 
any  one,  and  you  know  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  towards  you.  We  have  all  lived 
together  under  one  roof  so  long,  that 
it  will  be  a  hard  parting  for  him,  for 
all  of  us.” 

“  Yet  it  is  better  T  should  go.  Miss 
Wvldwyl,”  replied  the  soldier  deject¬ 
edly.  “  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I 
was  in  love  with  a  dream.  I  think  it 
is  the  dream  of  your  goodness.  And 
so  farewell.  I  was  not  a  charity  boy, 
as  they  say  here,”  ho  added  with  a 
blush,  “  but  I  was  a  jieasant  born  and 
bred,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
has  been  raisetl  above  his  sphere,  and 
looked  upwards  till  ho  grew  giddy.” 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  still  he 
lingered,  though  he  had  said  good- 
by,  and  bade  God  lie  with  her  now. 

“  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  ”  he 
resumed.  “  I  can  never  pardon  my¬ 
self.  But  I  could  no  more  re.sist  your 
loveliness  than  I  could  have  withstood 
the  powers  of  heaven.  Think  of  me 
sometimes  as  of  one  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  died  for  you  ;  who  dared 
not  ask  to  live ;  and  who  had  nothing, 
not  even  hope.” 

He  turned  with  a  sombre  grace  to 
leave  her,  but  she  had  risen  and  stood 
before  him  in  all  the  radiance  of  her 
youthful  beauty. 

“  Is  not  my  he.art  enough  for  you  ?  ” 
she  said,  and  placed  her  hand  in  his. 
Then  her  head  dropjHjd  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  she  hid  her  face. 

An  hour  afterwards  Miss  Wyldwyl’s 
arms  were  round  her  father’s  neck, 
and  she  told  him  of  her  happiness, 
and  aske<l  the  general’s  blessing  on 
her. 


“  You  have  chosen  me  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  army  fur  a  son-in- 
law.  Mind  you  <lon’t  sjmil  him,”  said 
Lord  Punjaub  to  her  fondly. 

And  that  night  it  was  told  at  din¬ 
ner,  that  Captain  Brown,  a  jicrson 
whom  noboily  knew,  had  carried  off 
the  greatest  heiress  in  England,  so 
that  everybody  must  know  him  now. 

tmAl’TEU  I.X.  K  DISCOVEKY. 

When  many  jiersons  had  remarked 
the  e.xtraordinary  likeness  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  Captain  Brown  and  the 
Courthope  family,  and  it  became  the 
common  talk  of  the  palace,  the  duke 
at  last  had  observed  it  also ;  and  it 
had  rendered  him  pensive.  He  was 
old  and  childless  now  :  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  few  interests  in  life,  and 
he  liegan  to  feel  a  kintl  of  lazy  curios- 
itv  in  this  Indian  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  was  so  like  himself.  He  set  him¬ 
self  to  remember  if  there  was  any 
event  in  his  past  career  which  could 
account  for  the  astonishing  resem¬ 
blance  between  them,  and  he  could 
recollect  nothing.  His  Grace  inter¬ 
rogated  Captain  Brown  in  his  own 
shrewd  way,  apparently  so  careless 
and  polite,  yet  so  searching,  but  he 
could  only  find  out  that  he  was  born 
at  VV’akefield-in-the-Marsh,  on  the 
borders  of  Oxfordshire;  a  fact  which 
threw  no  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  duke  had  lived  a  great  deal  in 
that  neighborhood  when  he  was  a 
young  man  at  the  University,  and  had 
afterwards  hunted  the  country. 

Then  he  set  in<|uiries  on  foot,  but 
conducted  them  in  a  discreet  way, 
mostly  through  Dean  Mowledy  and 
the  local  gentry,  so  that  he  obtained 
no  precise  information.  The  dean 
was  especially  reserved  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  and  the  Oxfordshire  sijuires 
could  only  say  that  young  Brown  was 
the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  who  had  en¬ 
listed  and  done  well  in  the  army,  as 
the  duke  knew,  and  that  his  family 
had  died  in  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
Oak  as  they  were  about  to  emi¬ 
grate,  which  circumstance  touched 
upon  a  fact  he  did  not  care  to  remem¬ 
ber,  having  resolutely  forgotten  some 
proceedings  which  had  been  taken  at 
that  time  against  a  possible  claimant 
on  his  father’s  estate.  Of  course,  if 
Captain  Brown  was  connected  with 
those  people,  his  likeness  to  the  Court- 
hope  family  might  be  only  too  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  less  said  upon 
the  subject  the  better. 

Still,  he  was  not  sure  about  that, 
and  if  there  was  the  remotest  chance 
of  this  young  fellow  ^ver  becoming 
troublesome,  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
him  in  hand.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
Grace  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consult  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  knew  every¬ 
thing  and  would  be  certain  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  clear  up  the  mystery, 
if  it  were  worth  his  while  to  do  so. 

Meantime  the  duke  had  taken  a 
very  strong  liking  to  the  young  man. 
He  was  very  frequently  at  Beauma- 


noir  with  Lord  Punjaub,  being  still 
the  general’s  aid-de-camp,  and  in 
constant  attendance  upon  him.  He 
had  been  sent  frequently  with  confi¬ 
dential  messages  between  the  duke 
and  his  uncle  ;  and  the  general  being 
an  indifferent  penman,  conducted  all 
his  correspondence  through  young 
Brown,  who  wrote  a  straight  upright 
hand,  the  characters  of  which  were  as 
stiff  and  plain  as  a  regiment  of  sol¬ 
diers.  In  all  these  circumstances  the 
aid-de-camp  had  behaved  himself 
with  perfect  good  taste,  and  shown 
himself  peculiarly  straightforward  ami 
unassuming.  The  duke  himself  was 
not  a  straightforward  man  at  all,  and 
therefore  liked  those  who  were,  be¬ 
cause  his  own  habits  of  subterfuge 
made  him  prompt  to  see  through  all 
kinds  of  deception  and  trickery. 
Gradually  Captain  Brown  ha<l  come 
to  fill  the  post  of  private  secretary  be¬ 
tween  the  two  noblemen,  and  many 
intricate  accounts  and  complicated 
questions  of  business  had  passed 
through  his  hands.  He  seemed  natu¬ 
rally  to  encourage  confidence  without 
inviting  it,  or  thrusting  himself  into  it. 
He  never  showed  a  vulgar  astonish¬ 
ment  at  anything,  however  strange  ; 
but  did  what  was  wanteil  of  him  with¬ 
out  remark,  paying  little  real  attention 
to  it,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  for  he 
was  perpetually  thinking  of  Miss 
Wyldwyl,  and  would  have  done  any¬ 
thing,  however  dry  or  wearisome, 
which  kept  him  near  her;  and  she 
with  the  Dowager  Lady  Newcomen 
was  now  installeil  at  Beaumanoir, 
Ixird  Punjaub,  indeed,  having  been 
legally  placed  by  Mr.  Mortmain  in 
possession  of  it,  and  the  duke’s  life- 
interest  having  been  formally  «eded 
to  him,  though  his  Grace  was  still  per¬ 
mitted  by  his  kinsman’s  courtesy  to  be 
master  there  to  outward  seeming. 

“  Sharpe,”  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  one  day,  entering  the  lawyer’s 
office  in  Argyll  Street,  “  I  want  you  to 
guess  <a  riddle  for  me.” 

Mr.  Sharpe  no  longer  came  to  Beau¬ 
manoir,  since  it  had  ladonged  to  Ixinl 
Punjaub,  who  had  an  Indian  soldier’s 
hatred  of  money-lemlers  :  but  the 
duke  and  he  kept  up  their  old  inter¬ 
course,  and  often  <lid  business  together 
without  the  general’s  knowledge,  — 
some  promises  which  h,ad  been  given 
by  the  duke  to  his  uncle  notwithstand- 
ing. 

“  To  guess  a  riddle,  your  Grace  ?  ” 
echoed  Mr.  Sharpe.  “  With  all  the 
leasure  in  life,  if  I  can  :  and  1  think 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  few  that  I  can’t  guess.  What’s 
the  figure  this  morning,  your  Grace?  ” 
inquired  Mr.  Sharpe,  blandly,  having 
been  recently  paid  many  of  his  claims 
and  having  little  anxiety  about  the 
others,  because  he  had  received  their 
value  many  times  over  in  the  shape  of 
interest  already. 

“  What  are  you  good  for,  Sharpe  ?  ” 
asked  the  duke,  who  could  never  re¬ 
fuse  the  offer  of  money.  He  liked 
even  the  crisp  rustle  of  new  bank-notes 
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in  his  pocket,  and  it  literally  soothed 
his  fingers  to  handle  sovereigns. 

“  Anything  your  Grace  likes  under 
five  figures,”  replied  Mr.  Sharpe, 
cheerfully ;  and  the  conversation  di¬ 
verged  into  the  details  of  certain  pecu¬ 
niary  transactions,  during  which  the 
duke’s  placid  dignity  was  at  times 
slightly  ruffled. 

“By  the  way,  Sharpe,”  said  the 
duke,  after  a  pause,  and  quite  recov¬ 
ering  his  good  spirits,  as  soon  as  all 
conversation  about  money  was  at  au 
end,  “  you  have  not  heard  my  rid¬ 
dle.” 

“  Another  riddle  ?  ”  inquired  Mr. 
Sharpe,  in  some  alarm,  for  his  Grace 
could  whistle  down  even  such  an  old 
bird  as  he  sometimes  ;  and  had  some¬ 
times  got  a  loan  he  should  not  have 
had  on  strict  business  principles. 
“  I’m  afraid  we  must  put  it  off  till  next 
week,  your  Grace.  I  can  meet  you 
then,  if  you  will  give  me  an  order  on 
the  manager  of  your  tin  mine.” 

“  Ah  I  then,  we’ll  talk  alH)ut  that. 
When  shall  it  be  —  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  ?  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday 
morning,  Sharpe,  if  that  will  suit  you,” 
said  the  duke,  graciously.  Then  he 
put  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  with 
that  innocent,  childlike  smile  of  his, 
and  asked,  “  Can  you  tell  me  who  the 
deuce  is  a  Captain  Brown,  Lord  Pun- 
jaub’s  aid-de-camp '{ ” 

“  He  !  he  !  ”  laughed  Mr.  Sharjw. 
“  Well,  iH>rhaps  I  could  if  I  tried, 
your  Grace.” 

“  I  thought  so,”  replied  the  duke, 
drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  money# 
lender,  in  an  excited  way  he  had  when 
amused.  “  Damn  it,  Sharpe,  you 
know  everything.  AVho  the  deuce  is 
he,  now  ?  ” 

“  Captain  Brown,  of  the  1st  Lan¬ 
cers,  your  Grace  means  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Shari>e,  to  make  sure  about  the  per¬ 
son  inquired  after. 

“  Aye !  that’s  the  man  I  mean,” 
smiled  the  duke. 

“Captain  Brown,  of  the  1st  Lan¬ 
cers,”  replied  the  lawyer,  demurely, 
“  is  your  Grace’s  son.  His  mother 
was  barmaid  of  the  ‘  Chequers  ’  inn  at 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  She  was 
your  cousin’s  daughter  by  the  Scotch 
marriage,  and  therefore  Countess  of 
Winguid  in  her  own  right.  She  was 
married  to  Thomas  Brown,  a  Nortli- 
umberlandshire  man,  Ixjfore  her  son’s 
birth,  and  he  is  therefore  in  law  Earl 
of  Winguid  now,  for  she  is  dead.  In 
that  mottled  tin  box,  on  the  fourth 
shelf,  marked  W.  B.  in  white  lett(!r8, 
your  Grace,  are  the  proofs  of  his 
mother’s  marriage,  which  I  took  for 
heriot,  as  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Por- 
teous,  under  whom  she  was  a  copy- 
holder.  Your  Grace,  or  young  Brown, 
might  now  have  been  Earl  of  Win¬ 
guid  if  he  had  cm[>loyed  a  sharp  solic¬ 
itor;  though  we  should  have  ma<le  a 
fight  for  it,  your  Grace — we  should 
have  made  a  fight  for  it.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  the  duke,  grandly, 
without  any  trace  of  emotion,  “I 
thought  you  might  know.  Going  to 


Richmond,  Sharpe,  this  afternoon  ? 
It’s  monstrous  fine  weather,  and  I 
hear  my  horses  fretting  outside  there. 
Pleasant  afternoon.” 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Courthope  was  driving  with  ex¬ 
quisite  skill  down  Bond  Street,  and 
Mr.  Stultz  remarked  to  his  foreman 
how  well  his  Grace  looked  that  day; 
perhaps  he  was  a  little  flushed.  To¬ 
wards  eight  o’clock  he  dined  at 
White’s,  and  played  high  stakes  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  winning  largely ; 
for  the  game  was  whist,  which  wants 
a  cool  head. 

CHAPTER  X.  COXCI.USION. 

The  Duke  of  Courthope  did  not, 

I)ossibly,  choose  to  make  a  parade  of 
lis  feelings  to  Mr.  Sharpe.  It  is  not, 
however,  fair  to  infer  that  the  com¬ 
munication  which  he  received  from 
the  money-lender  made  no  impression 
upon  them.  He  was  a  slow  and 
rather  indistinct  thinker,  and  he  had 
not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  or  whether  he  should  do 
anything.  It  no  longer  signified 
much  to  him,  personally,  who  should 
l)e  heir  to  the  Winguid  estates.  His 
life-interest  in  them,  as  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  property  which  he  had  not  in¬ 
herited  from  his  mother.  Lady  Pen- 
carrow,  had  been  recently  assigned  to 
Lord  Punjaub.  It  did  not  matter, 
therefore,  one  straw  to  him  whether 
Captain  Brown  became  Earl  of  Win¬ 
guid,  or  whether  Amabel  Wyldwyl 
became  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
after  his  decease.  Any  idea  of  dis¬ 
possessing  him  now,  during  his  life¬ 
time,  was,  he  well  knew,  utterly  ab¬ 
surd.  He  would  be  <lead  long  before 
such  a  case  could  be  carried  into  court 
by  the  mostjexpert  and  diligent  law¬ 
yers;  and  he  thought  of  the  term  of 
human  life  with  a  sly  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  enable  him  to  get  the 
better  of  any  j)ossible  enemies.  Mean¬ 
while,  any  talk  or  gossip  which  might 
arise  on  the  subject  would  be  utterly 
indifferent  to  him.  He  had  been 
early  hardened  to  public  praise  and 
public  censure,  and  cared  just  as 
much  for  one  as  for  the  other.  When 
he  had  been  a  young  man.  and  the 
bitter  clergyman  of  The  Times  had 
written  a  leader  upon  him  and  the 
game  laws,  he  had  felt  very  sore  about 
it;  now,  the  bitter  clergyman  or  any¬ 
body  else  might  write  what  they 
pleased  about  him  —  it  would  not 
disturb  his  rest  or  diminish  his  appe¬ 
tite. 

He  had  not  a  very  good  appetite, 
and  could  no  longer  eat  a  couple  of 
lunches  at  the  farm-houses  on  his  own 
land  when  he  went  out  shooting.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  abstemious,  and  to 
content  himself  with  a  cutlet  and  a 
pint  of  claret  after  very  moderate  fa¬ 
tigue  on  his  shooting  pony.  By  the 
way.  Captain  Brown  had  broken  that 
shooting  pony  for  him,  and  taught  the 
beast  to  amble  and  to  stand  fire  like 
a  rock.  Captain  Brown  was  always 


turning  up.  Well,  “  blood  is  thicker 
than  water,”  thought  his  Grace,  who 
was  fond  of  old  proverbs,  and  perhaps 
after  all  it  was  natural  that  Captain 
Brown  should  turn  up. 

The  duke,  who  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  of  life,  had  long  observed  that 
the  handsome  young  officer,  who  was 
so  like  what  he  had  been  once  upon  a 
time,  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Wjldwyl  ; 
and  he  had  watched  their  intercourse 
and  walks  and  rides  together,  with  the 
somewhat  mi.schievous  amusement  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  does  not  mean 
to  interfere  with  what  does  not  con¬ 
cern  him.  He  did  not  care  how  the 
matter  ended  then  ;  and  when  their 
1  approaching  marriage  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  him,  it  had  not  taken  him 
by  surprise.  He  had  wished  them 
joy  as  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county, 
and  shaken  hands  with  Lord  Punjaub, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  also  with 
;  Captain  Brown,  whom  he  had  asked 
to  take  wine  with  him.  The  captain 
would  be  a  rich  man  soon,  and  his 
Grace  had  noticed  that  young  fellows 
who  had  just  come  into  property  could 
be  often  induced  to  invest  it  upon  .se¬ 
curity  tendered  by  their  connections, 
though  it  was  not  strictly  marketable. 

What  if  he  were  to  take  up  young 
Brown,  and  handsomely  acknowledge 
the  relationship  between  them  ?  How 
would  that  work  ?  The  duke  rubbed 
his  chin,  and  something  seemed  to  an¬ 
swer,  “  douhtfully.”  All  the  best 
cards  were  on  the  other  side.  Egad, 
he  would  have  done  better  years  ago 
if  he  had  married  that  village  girl  at 
Wakefield ;  but  how  could  he  know 
then  that  she  was  his  first  cousin,  and 
heiress  to  the  Winguid  property  '!  The 
parsons  would  tell  him  that  in  any 
case  he  shouhl  have  married  her,  and 
that  a  life  passed  under  the  law  is 
always  more  prosperous  than  a  life  of 
license,  bearing  many  good  seeds  in  it, 
which  always  blossom  in  due  time ; 
whereas  the  other  life  grows  ever  such 
bitter  weeds.  Perhaps  the  j)arson3 
were  right,  but  it  was  over  now.  He 
had  made  his  choice,  and  must  abide 
by  it.  His  eyes  grew  moist,  and 
there  was  an  oppression  on  his  chest 
when  he  thought  of  this.  Was  his 
heart  yearning  toward  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  ?  AVould  he  have  really  wished 
to  have  that  stout  arm  to  lean  upon  in 
his  old  age,  and  to  be  able  to  say  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  “  I'his  is  my  son ; 
look  at  him  — see  how  brave  and  good 
he  is.  I  am  not  childless ;  I  have  a 
companion  and  a  friend,  as  well  as  an 
heir,  who  shall  transmit  my  name  to 
unborn  generations  ”  'i 

The  duke  was  an  unscrupulous  man, 
and  he  knitted  his  brows  till  they  met, 
while  he  sought  for  a  solution  of  this 
I  difficulty.  Few  obstacles  had  ever 
stocal  in  the  way  of  those  resolute 
Wyldwyls.  He  ndght,  it  was  quite 

[>ossible  —  he  might  declare  that  he 
lad  been  privately  married  to  Madge 
over  the  border  :  and  Sharpe,  if  it 
served  his  purimse,  could  produce  wit- 
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nesses  in  support  of  the  statement.  It 
might  be  easily  done,  and  the  sover¬ 
eign  might  revive  all  his  titles  in  the 
person  of  an  undoubted  Earl  of  AVin- 
guid.  But  how  could  the  real  mar¬ 
riage  of  Madge  with  Thomas  Brown 
be  got  over  ?  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  English  laws  do  not  recognize  the 
right  of  adoption.  To  be  sure,  the 
duke  was  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  among  other  thinus,  and  by 
declaring  his  marriage  in  Italy,  young 
Brown  would  become  a  count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  too  ;  but  that 
was  only  giving  him  a  fine  historic 
title,  which  perhaps  he  would  not  ap¬ 
preciate,  and  means  must  be  taken  to 
make  him  Duke  of  Courthope.  His 
Gnice  would  think  over  them,  and 
take  advice.  Mortmain  was  of  no  use 
in  troubled  waters,  but  Sharpe,  who 
knew  the  whole  story,  woubl  go  any 
lengths.  Lord  Overlaw,  the  premier, 
too,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lonl 
Hanaper,  as  usual,  was  his  firmest  | 
friend  now  living,  and  could  under-  I 
stand  a  gentleman’s  wishes  in  such  a  I 
case.  Much  might  be  done  in  this 
way  with  time  and  management. 
There  were  several  peerages  which 
had  been  maniptdated.  They  might 
begin  by  making  young  Brown  a  baron 
on  his  marriage  with  Lord  I’unjaub’s 
heiress,  or  give  him  the  remainder  in 
the  general’s  patent :  then  shortly 
afterwards  he  could  be  raised  to  an  I 
earldom,  as  had  been  done  in  a  recent  I 
case.  He  might  take  the  Wyldwyl  i 
name,  too,  ostensibly  in  right  of  his  | 
wife.  “  Oh,  yes,”  muttered  the  duke,  j 
drawing  down  the  corners  of  his  ! 
mouth.  “  I  think  I  can  pull  him  ' 
through.” 

Having  m.adc  up  his  mind  to  ac-  ! 
knowledge  his  own  son,  the  duke  de¬ 
termined  to  be  quick  about  it,  for  he  i 
was  eager  to  enter  into  possession  of 
the  only  affection  left  to  him  ;  and  he 
thought  with  complacency  how  keen 
an  interest  he  would  begin  to  take 
again  in  politics,  with  the  new  objects 
which  he  had  in  view.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  more  than  one  hitch  in  the 
way  of  putting  things  upon  the  footing 
which  he  desired  they  should  occupy. 
The  captain  treated  him  with  defer¬ 
ence  and  respect,  but  his  manners  had 
grown  somewhat  cooler  of  late,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
the  conviction  which  an  intimate 
knowleilge  of  the  duke’s  affairs  had 
forced  upon  him,  th.at  his  Grace  had 
not  behaved  altogether  honorably  to¬ 
wards  Lord  Punjaub.  The  duke 
could  not  go  up  to  him  all  at  once  and 
say,  “  You  are  my  son ;  I  have  left 
you  to  starve  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  or  to  beg,  or  to  steal,  and 
now  I  want  to  make  you  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  because  I  am  a  lonely  old  no¬ 
bleman  with  a  heartache.”  Some 
more  cautious  way  of  breaking  the 
business  gently  must  be  found,  and 
the  duke,  upon  consideration,  became 
convinced  that  no  better  mediator 
could  be  found  between  them  than 
Dean  Mowledy.  I 


The  priest  came  readily  at  the  sum-  I 
mons  of  the  noble,  and  tliey  conferred  | 
long  together  in  that  fine  old  library  , 
where  the  fortunes  of  the  Courthopes 
had  been  so  often  decided.  The  i 
dean  was  much  distressed,  though  his  ! 
Grace  spoke  with  infinite  tact  and  i 
delicacy  ;  but  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  ! 
had  been  betraye<l,  that  her  heart  had  i 
been  broken,  and  that  her  destroyer 
stood  before  him,  one  of  the  princes  of  1 
his  people,  and  now  sought  a  reward  I 
for  his  crime,  instead  of  submitting  i 
meekly  to  the  punishments  which  were 
due  to  it. 

“  I  cannot  —  I  dare  not  help  your  | 
Grace,”  sai<l  the  dean,  bowing  his  head  , 
upon  his  hands.  “  It  is  not  for  me  to  ' 
judge  what  you  have  done  ;  1  beseech  1 
you  to  ask  forgiveness  where  pardon  ! 
may  be  found  for  all  those  who  repent.”  ' 

The  duke  was  not  prepared  for  this  , 
view  of  the  case.  He  had  been  satis-  i 
fied  with  himself,  and  thought  he  was  . 
doing  a  becoming  and  generous  act.  ; 
He  was  annoyed  to  find  that  a  new-  | 
fledged  dean  presumed  to  consider  him  ! 
as  a  reprobate,  beyond  the  benefit  of  I 
clergy.  His  Grace  changed  the  con-  j 
versation  in  a  dry  way  he  had  when  ' 
displeased,  without  condescending  to  , 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  topic  in  dis-  ! 
pute  ;  and  he  left  an  invitation  to’stay  i 
at  Beauinanoir,  which  he  was  prepared  ■ 
to  give  the  dean,  unuttered,  as  well  as  i 
the  implied  promised  of  a  bishopric  j 
which  he  had  also  prepared,  not  with-  ^ 
out  a  fair  chance  of  being  some  day  | 
able  to  fulfill  it,  through  Lord  Overlaw,  ' 
because  Dean  Mowledy  was  an  un-  i 
known  man,  and  there  were  no  potent  ! 
rivalries  likely  to  be  aroused  by  his  1 
promotion.  | 

Then  the  duke  decided  to  act  for  | 
himself ;  and  one  morning,  after  lunch, 
he  took  Captain  Brown  with  winning  ' 
familiarity  by  the  arm,  and  walked  j 
about  with  him  up  and  down  the  south  j 
terrace,  where  the  monthly  roses  grew  i 
in  gay  profusion.  The  duke  was  a  ! 
wise  and  skillful  gardener,  and  took  j 
great  pains  with  them  himself,  having  ' 
a  natural  taste  for  flowers,  as  he  had  ' 
for  everything  which  was  pretty,  and  1 
bright,  and  fragrant.  He  often  led  | 
his  guests  apart  there  when  he  had  1 
anything  to  say  to  them  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  character,  and  walked  with  them 
out  of  ear  shot  up  and  down  that  ter¬ 
race,  while  the  roses  nodded  and 
tossed  their  fair  heads  to  every  light 
air  that  wantoned  with  them. 

AVhat  pjissed  between  the  two  gen-  | 
tlemen  on  this  occasion  was  never 
known.  It  is  possible  that  the  duke 
spoke  in  his  grand,  kind,  protecting 
way,  and  let  the  truth  rather  appear 
than  told  it.  He  bad  the  art  of  rais¬ 
ing  those  he  spoke  to  up  to  himself,  if 
he  so  willed  it,  and  had  considerable 
command  of  pathos. 

Miss  Wyldwyl,  observing  them  from 
her  balcony,  thought  they  made  a 
stately  picture,  as  they  walked  slowly 
amidst  the  statues,  fountains,  and 
flowers  which  surrounded  them,  with 


here  and  there  a  ]>eacock,  strutting 
and  displaying  his  gorgeous  colors  in 
the  noonday  sun.  The  duke  was  fond 
of  peacocks. 

Their  talk  grew  very  earnest  after  a 
while,  and  then  Miss  Wyldwyl  saw 
the  duke  shade  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  stretch  out  the  other,  and  place 
it  upon  his  companion’s  shoulder  ;  but 
the  younger  man  turned  away,  and 
Miss  Wyldwyl  knew,  by  th.at  subtle 
sympathy  which  is  part  of  a  deep  af¬ 
fection,  that  there  was  indignation  or 
sudden  anger  in  the  movement  which 
he  made.  Still  they  walked  on  again 
presently,  though  her  lover’s  head 
was  downcast,  and  his  whole  form 
drooped  in  a  dejected  manner,  as 
though  he  were  weary  or  humbled. 
By  and  by  they  ceased  speaking  :  some 
emb.arrassment  was  visible  between 
them,  and  they  parted.  The  duke  re¬ 
turned  to  the  library,  where  he  was 
forever  writing  letters  now;  but  Will¬ 
iam  Brown  did  not  seek  her  as  he  was 
wont.  He  took  his  way  alone  towards 
the  sombre  beech-woods  of  the  park, 
with  his  hands  hanging  down  list¬ 
lessly,  and  an  air  of  brooding  sadness 
whieb  she  had  never  seen  before. 

She  thought  they  must  have  been 
talking  of  the  dead  manjuis,  and  never 
penetratetl  that  mystery,  if  mystery 
it  was,  though  in  after  life  she  guessed 
at  it.  They  were  married  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  lived  very  happily,  being 
rich  —  very  rich  —  for  the  fortune  of 
Mr.  Brown,  the  Indian  merchant,  was 
bequeathed  to  them;  and  they  were 
also  prosperous  and  honored,  which  is 
better  still  than  being  rich.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  behavior  to  the  Duke  of 
Courthope  was  henceforth  subdued 
and  respectful.  He  seemed  to  be  al¬ 
ways  on  the  watch  to  render  his  Grace 
some  service ;  and  when  he  mounted 
the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  terrace 
of  Beaumanoir  somewhat  stiflly  and 
feebly,  her  husband  placed  his  hand 
beneath  the  duke’s  arm  and  supported 
him.  Captain  Brown  never  addressed 
the  duke,  but  listened  when  he  spoke 
as  though  under  the  influence  of  some 
s(>ell  which  he  dared  not  break  ;  and 
once  she  saw  him  hold  the  duke’s 
stirrup  when  they  rode  out  together. 
It  was  not  usual  for  Captain  Brown  to 
show  such  deference  to  mere  rank,  and 
she  observed  it  in  her  womanly  way, 
then  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  divined  the  cause.  His  Grace 
died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the 
heart  one  day  while  dressing  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  honest  George  Wyldwyl  be¬ 
came  the  last  Duke  of  Courthope  and 
Revel.  The  titles  were  never  revived, 
the  late  peer  having  been  called  away, 
before  bis  schemes  were  ripe,  to  a  place 
where,  maybe,  dukedoms  are  of  little 
worth.  But  in  the  fulness  of  years 
Amabel  Wyldwyl  became  Countess  of 
AV'inguid,  as  Madge  should  have  been ; 
so  that,  after  all,  William  Brown  and 
her  descendants  suflVred  little  by  the 
law  of  inheritance.  For  Time  works 
wonders,  and  Wisdom  is  justified  of 
her  children. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHN  KEATS. 

BY  CHARLKS  COWDEN  CLARKE. 

In  the  village  of  Enfield,  in  Middlesex,  ten  miles  on  the 
North  road  from  London,  my  father,  John  Clarke,  kept  a 
school.  The  house  had  been  built  by  a  West  India  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  of  the  better  character  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  that  period,  the  whole  front 
being  of  the  purest  red  brick,  wrought  by  means  of  moulds 
into  rich  designs  of  flowers  and  pomegranates,  with  beads 
of  cherubim  over  niches  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  perfect  finish  of  the 
structure  were  such  as  to  secure  its  protection  when  a 
branch  railway  was  brought  from  the  Ware  and  Cambridge 
line  to  Enfield.  The  old  school-house  was  converted  into 
the  station-house,  and  the  railway  company  bad  the  good 
taste  to  leave  intact  one  of  the  few  remaining  specimens 
of  the  graceful  English  architecture  of  long-gone  days. 

Here  it  was  that  John  Keats  all  but  commenced,  and 
did  complete  bis  school  education.  He  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1 795 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  who  had  not  wholly  emerged  from  the  child’s  costume 
upon  being  placed  under  my  father’s  care.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  it  is  difficult  to  recall  from  the 
“dark  backwanl  and  abysm’’  of  seventy-odd  years  the 
general  acts  of  perhaps  the  youngest  individual  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  youngsters;  and 
very  little  more  of  Keats’s  child-life  can  1  remember  than 
that  he  had  a  brisk,  winning  face,  and  was  a  favorite  with 
all,  particularly  my  mother.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Jennings,  was  proprietor  of  a  large  livery-stable,  called  the 
“  Swan  and  Hoop,”  on  the  pavement  in  Moorfields,  oppo¬ 
site  the  entrance  into  Finsbury  Circus.  He  had  two  sons 
at  my  father’s  school :  the  elder  was  an  officer  in  Duncan’s 
ship  off  Camperdown.  After  the  battle,  the  Dutch  Ad¬ 
miral,  De  Winter,  pointing  to  young  Jennings,  told  Dun¬ 
can  that  he  had  fired  several  shots  at  that  young  man,  and 
always  missed  his  mark ;  —  no  credit  to  his  steadiness  of 
aim,  for  Jennings,  like  his  own  admiral,  was  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  stature. 

Keats’s  father  was  the  principal  servant  at  the  Swan 
and  Hoop  stables  —  a  man  of  so  remarkably  fine  a  common- 
sense,  and  native  respectability,  that  I  perfectly  remember 
the  warm  terms  in  which  his  demeanor  used  to  be  can¬ 
vassed  by  my  parents  after  be  had  been  to  visit  his  boys 
John  was  the  only  one  resembling  him  in  person  and  feat¬ 
ure,  with  brown  hair  and  dark  hazel  eyes.  The  father 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  school.  '1  bis  detail  may  be  deemed  requisite 
when  we  see  in  the  last  memoir  of  the  poet  the  statement 
that  “John  Keats  was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795, 
in  the  upper  rank  of  the  middle  class.”  His  two  brothers 
—  George,  older,  and  Thomas,  younger  than  himself  — 
were  like  the  mother,  who  was  tall,  of  goo<l  figure,  with 
large  oval  face,  and  sensible  deportment.  The  last  of  the 
family  was  a  sister,  —  Fanny,  I  think,  much  younger  than 
ail,  and  I  hope  still  living,  —  of  whom  I  remember,  when 
once  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  brothers,  my  mother 
speaking  with  much  fondness  for  her  pretty  and  simple 
manners.  She  married  Mr.  Llanos,  a  Spanish  refugee,  the 
author  of  “  Don  Esteban,”  and  “  Sandoval,  the  Freemason.” 
He  was  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  very  attractive  bearing, 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  accomplishments. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  school-life  John  gave  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  indications  oi  intellectual  character;  but  it  was 
remembered  of  him  afterwards,  that  there  was  ever  present 
a  determined  and  steady  spirit  in  all  his  undertakings ;  1 
never  knew  it  misdirected  in  his  r^uired  pursuit  of  study. 
He  was  a  most  orderly  scholar.  The  future  ramifications 
of  that  noble  genius  were  then  closely  shut  in  the  seed, 
which  was  greedily  drinking  in  the  moisture  that  made  it 
aflerwards  tmrst  forth  so  kindly  into  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

My  father  was  in  the  habit,  at  eat^h  half-year’s  vacation, 
of  bestowing  prizes  upon  those  pupils  who  had  performed 
the  greatest  quantity  of  voluntary  work;  and  such  was 


Keats’s  indefatigable  energy  for  the  last  two  or  three  suc¬ 
cessive  half-years  of  his  remaining  at  school,  that,  upon 
each  occasion,  be  took  the  first  prize  by  a  considerable 
distance.  He  was  at  work  before  the  first  school-hour 
began,  and  that  was  at  seven  o’clock ;  almost  all  the  in¬ 
tervening  times  of  recreation  were  so  devoted  ;  and  during 
the  afternoon  holidays,  when  all  were  at  play,  he  would  be 
in  the  school  —  almost  the  only  one  —  at  his  Latin  or 
French  translation;  and  so  unconscious  and  regardless 
was  he  of  the  consequences  of  so  close  and  persevering  an 
application,  that  he  never  would  have  taken  the  necessary 
exercise  had  be  not  been  sometimes  driven  out  for  the 
purpose  by  one  of  the  masters. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  he  was  a  favorite  with  all. 
Not  the  less  beloved  was  be  for  having  a  highly  pugna¬ 
cious  spirit,  which,  when  roused,  was  one  of  the  most  pict¬ 
uresque  exhibitions  —  ofl'  the  stage  —  I  ever  saw.  One 
ol  ih^  transports  of  that  marvellous  actor,  Edmund  Keau, 

—  waom,  by  the  way,  he  idolized,  —  was  its  nearest  resem¬ 
blance;  and  the  two  were  not  very  dis-similar  in  face  and 
figure.  U|K)n  one  occasion  when  an  usher,  on  account  of 
some  impertinent  behavior,  had  boxed  his  brother  Tom’s 
ears,  John  rushed  up,  put  himself  in  the  received  posture 
of  oflence,  and,  it  was  said,  struck  the  Usher —  who  could, 
so  to  say,  have  put  him  into  bis  pocket.  Ilis  passion  at 
times  was  almost  ungovernable ;  and  his  brother  George, 
being  considerably  the  taller  and  stronger,  used  frequently 
to  hold  him  down  by  main  force,  laughing  when  John  was 
in  “bne  of  his  moods,”  and  was  endeavoring  to  beat  him. 
It  was  all,  however,  a  wisp-of-straw  conflagration  ;  for  he 
bad  an  intensely  tender  afl'eciion  for  his  brothers,  and 
proved  it  upon  the  most  trying  occasions.  He  was  not 
merely  the  “  favorite  of  all,”  like  a  pet  prize-fighter,  for  his 
teirier  courage;  but  his  high-mindedness,  his  utter  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  a  mean  motive,  his  placability,  his  generosity, 
wrought  so  general  a  feeling  in  his  behalf,  that  I  never 
heard  a  word  of  disapproval  from  any  one,  superior  ar 
equal,  who  had  known  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  —  perhaps  eighteen  months 

—  that  he  remained  at  school,  he  occupied  the  hours  dur¬ 
ing  meals  in  reading.  Thus,  his  whole  time  was  engrossed. 
He  had  a  tolerably  retentive  memory,  and  the  quantity  that 
he  read  was  surprising.  He  must  in  those  last  months  have 
exhausted  the  school  library,  which  consisted  principally  of 
abrhigments  of  all  the  voyages  and  travels  of  any  note; 
Mayor’s  collection,  also  his  “  Universal  History;”  Robert¬ 
son’s  histories  of  Scotland,  America,  and  Charles  the  Fifth; 
all  Miss  Edgeworth’s  productions,  together  with  many  other 
works  equally  well  calculated  for  youth.  The  books,  how¬ 
ever,  that  were  his  constantly  recurrent  sources  of  attrac¬ 
tion  were  Tooke’s  ”  Pantheon,”  Lempricre’s  “  Classical 
Dictionary,”  which  he  appeared  to  learn,  and  Spence’s 
“  Polymetis.”  This  was  the  store  whence  he  acquired  his 
intimacy  with  the  Greek  mythology ;  here  was  he  “  suckled 
in  that  creed  outworn ;  ”  for  his  amount  of  classical  attain¬ 
ment  extended  no  further  than  the  “  ^Eneid ;  ”  with  which 
epic,  indeed,  he  was  so  fascinated  that  before  leaving 
school  he  had  volunlarUy  translated  in  writing  a  consider¬ 
able  portion.  And  yet  I  remember  that  at  that  early  age 

—  mayhap  under  fourteen  —  notwithstanding,  and  through 
all  its  incidental  attractiveness,  he  hazarded  the  opinion 
to  me  (and  the  expression  riveted  my  surprise),  that  there 
was  feebleness  in  the  structure  of  the  work.  He  must  have 
gone  through  all  the  better  publications  in  the  school 
library,  for  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  some  of  my  own 
books  ;  and,  in  my  “  mind's  eye,”  I  now  see  him  at  supper 
(we  had  our  meals  in  the  school-room),  sitting  back  on  the 
form,  from  the  table,  holding  the  folio  volume  of  Burnet’s 
“History  of  his  Own  Time”  between  himself  and  the 
table,  eating  his  meal  from  beyond  it.  This  work,  and 
Ijeigh  Hunt’s  hlxnminer, —  which  my  father  took  in,  and  I 
used  to  lend  to  Keats,  —  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  once  told  me, 
smiling,  that  one  of  his  guardians,  being  informed  what 
books  I  had  lent  him  to  read,  declared  that  if  he  had  fiRv 
children  he  would  not  send  one  of  them  to  that  school. 
Bless  his  patriot  head  I 
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1874.] 

When  he  left  Enfield,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
nrentice<l  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hammond,  a  medical  man,  resid* 
inor  in  Church  Street,  Edmonton,  and  exactly  two  miles 
from  Enfield.  This  arrangment  evidently  gave  him  satis¬ 
faction,  and  I  fear  that  it  was  the  most  placid  period  of 
his  painful  life ;  for  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty 
he  had  to  perform  in  the  surgery,  —  by  no  means  an  oner¬ 
ous  one,  —  his  whole  leisure  hours  were  employed  in 
indulging  his  passion  for  reading  and  translating.  During 
his  apprenticeship  he  finished  the  “  ^ueid.” 

The  distance  between  our  residences  being  so  short,  I 
gladly  encouraged  his  inclination  to  come  over  when  he 
could  claim  a  leisure  hour  ;  and  in  consequence  I  saw  him 
about  five  or  six  times  a  month  on  my  own  leisure  after¬ 
noons.  He  rarely  came  empty-handed ;  either  he  had  a 
book  to  read,  or  brought  one  to  be  exchanged.  When  the 
weather  permitted  we  always  sat  in  an  arbor  at  the  end  of 
a  spacious  garden,  and —  in  Boswellian  dialect  —  “  v  e  had 
gO'Ml  talk.'’ 

It  were  difficult,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  to  note  the  spark 
that  fired  the  train  of  his  poetical  tendencies ;  but  be  must 
have  given  unmistakable  tokens  of  his  mental  bent ;  other¬ 
wise,  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career,  1  never  could  have 
read  to  him  the  “  Epithalamion  ”  of  Spenser  ;  and  this  I 
remember  having  done,  and  in  that  hallowed  old  arbor, 
the  scene  of  many  bland  and  graceful  associations  —  the 
substances  having  passed  away.  At  that  time  he  may 
have  been  sixteen  years  old ;  and  at  that  period  of  life  he 
certainly  appreciated  the  general  beauty  of  the  composition, 
and  felt  the  more  passionate  passages;  for  his  features 
and  exclamations  were  ecstatic.  How  often,  in  after  times, 
have  I  heard  him  quote  these  lines  :  — 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
lleuriiig  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  to  her  cheeks ! 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 

,  Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain, 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 
Almiit  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  Jair, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare ; 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  governc'd  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

That  night  he  took  away  with  him  the  first  volume  of 
the  “Faerie  Queen,”  and  he  went  through  it,  as  I  formerly 
told  his  noble  biographer,  “  as  a  young  horse  would  through 
a  spring  meadow  —  ramping  I  ”  Like  a  true  poet,  too  — 
a  poet  “  born,  not  manufactured,”  a  poet  in  grain,  he  es¬ 
pecially  singled  out  epithets,  for  that  felicity  and  power 
m  which  Spenser  is  so  eminent.  He  hoisted  himself  up, 
and  looked  burly  and  dominant,  as  he  said,  “  What  an  im¬ 
age  that  is  —  ‘  sea-shoiddering  whales  !  ’  ”  It  was  a  treat  to 
see  as  well  as  hear  him  read  a  pathetic  passage.  Once 
when  reading  the  “  Cymbeline  ”  aloud,  I  saw  his  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  and  his  voice  faltered  when  he  came  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Posthumus,  and  Imogen  saying  she  would  have 
watched  him  — 

’.Till  the  diminution 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  ray  pecdle ; 

Nay,  followed  him  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 
Have  turned  mine  eye  and  wept. 

I  cannot  reconcile  the  precise  time  of  our  separating  at 
this  stage  of  Keats’s  career  —  who  first  went  to  London ;  but 
it  was  upon  an  occasion,  that  walking  thither  to  see  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  had  just  fulfilled  his  penalty  of  confinement  in 
Horsemonger  Lane  Prison  for  the  unwise  libel  upon  the 
Prince  Regent,  that  Keats  met  me ;  and,  turning,  accom¬ 
panied  me  back  part  of  the  way.  At  the  last  field-gate,  when 
taking  leave,  he  gave  me  the  sonnet  entitled,  “  Written  on 
the  Day  that  Mr.  I^eigh  Hunt  left  Prison.”  This  I  feel  to 
be  the  first  proof  I  had  received  of  his  having  committed 
himself  in  verse ;  and  how  clearly  do  I  recall  the  conscious 


look  and  hesitation  with  which  he  offered  it  I  There  are 
some  momentary  glances  by  beloved  friends  that  fade  only 
with  life.  His  biographer  has  stated  that  “  The  Lines  in 
Imitation  of  Spenser,”  — 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 

And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill,  etc., 

are  the  earliest  known  verses  of  his  composition;  a  proba¬ 
ble  circumstance,  from  their  subject  being  the  inspiration 
of  his  first  love,  in  poetry  —  and  such  a  love !  —  but 
Keats’s  first  published  poem  was  the  sonnet :  — 

O  Solitude !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell, 

Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
or  murky  buildings  ;  climb  with  me  the  steep  — 
Nature’s  observatory  —  whence  the  dell, 

In  flowery  slopes,  its  river’s  crystal  swell 
May  seem  a  span  ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
’Mongst  boughs  pavilioned,  where  the  deer’s  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 

But  thougliT'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee. 

Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind. 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined. 

Is  my  soul’s  pleasure;  and  it  sure  must  be 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human  kind, 

When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

This  sonnet  appeared  in  the  Examiner  some  time,  I 
think,  in  1816. 

When  we  both  had  come  to  London  —  Keats  to  enter  as 
a  student  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  —  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  my  abode,  which  was  with  a  brother-in-law  in 
Clerkenwell;  and  at  that  time  being  house-keeper,  and 
solitary,  he  would  come  and  renew  his  loved  gossip ;  till, 
as  the  author  of  the  “  Urn  Burial  ”  says,  “  we  were  acting 
our  antipodes  —  the  huntsmen  were  up  in  America,  and 
they  already  were  past  their  first  sleep  in  Persia.”  At  the 
close  of  a  letter  which  preceded  my  appointing  him  to 
come  and  lighten  my  darkness  in  Clerkenwell,  is  his  first 
address  upon  coming  to  London.  He  says :  “  Although 
the  Borough  is  a  beastly  place  in  dirt,  turnings,  and  wind¬ 
ings,  yet  No.  8  Dean  Street,  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  and  if 
you  would  run  the  guantlet  over  London  Bridge,  take  the 
first  turning  to  the  right,  and,  moreover,  knock  at  my  door, 
which  is  nearly  opposite  a  meeting,  you  would  do  me  a 
charity,  which,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  is  toe  father  of  all  the 
virtues.  At  all  events,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  :  I  say, 
at  all  events,  not  excepting  the  gout  in  your  fingers.” 
This  letter,  having  no  date  but  the  week’s  day,  and  no 
postmark,  preceded  our  first  symposium ;  and  a  memorable 
night  it  was  in  my  life's  career. 

A  beautiful  copy  of  the  folio  edition  of  Chapman’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer  had  been  lent  me.  It  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Alsager,  the  gentleman  who  for  years  had  contri^ 
uted  no  small  share  of  celebrity  to  the  great  reputation  of  the 
Times  newspaper  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  money  market  department  of  that  journal. 
Upon  my  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Alsager  he  lived  oppo¬ 
site  to  Horsemonger  Lane  Prison,  and  upon  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt’s  being  sentenced  for  the  libel,  his  first  day’s  dinner 
was  sent  over  by  Mr.  Alsager. 

Well,  then,  we  were  put  in  possession  of  the  Homer  of 
Chapman,  and  to  work  we  went,  turning  to  some  of  the 
*Tamousest”  passages,  as  we  had  scrappily  known  them 
in  Pope’s  version.  There  was,  for  instance,  that  perfect 
scene  of  the  conversation  on  Troy  wall  of  the  old  Senators 
with  Helen,  who  is  pointing  out  to  them  the  several  Greek 
Captains ;  with  the  Senator  Antenor’s  vivid  portrait  of  an 
orator  in  Ulysses,  beginning  at  the  237th  line  of  the  third 
book : — 

But  when  the  prudent  Ithacus  did  to  his  counsels  rise, 

He  stood  a  little  still,  and  fixed  upon  the  earth  his  eyes. 

His  sceptre  moving  neither  way,  but  held  it  formally. 

Like  one  that  vainly  doth  affect.  Of  wrathful  quality, 

And  frantic  (rashly  judging),  you  would  have  said  he  was  ; 

But  when  out  of  his  ample  breast  he  gave  his  great  voice  pass. 
And  words  that  flew  about  our  ears  like  drifts  of  winter’s  snow. 
None  thenceforth  might  contend  with  him,  though  naught  ad¬ 
mired  for  show. 
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The  shield  and  helmet  of  Diomed,  with  the  acconipa-  ; 
nyin^  simile,  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book ;  and  the  ^ 
prodigious  description  of  Neptune’s  passage  to  the  Achive  { 
ships,  in  the  thirteenth  book  :  — 

The  woods  and  all  the  great  bills  near  trembled  beneath  the  ! 
weight 

Of  his  immortal-moving  feet.  Three  steps  he  only  took, 

Before  he  far-off  .£gas  reached,  but  with  the  fourth,  it  shook 
With  his  dread  entry. 

One  scene  I  could  not  fail  to  introduce  to  him  —  the  I 
shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  “  Odysseis;”  I 
and  1  had  the  reward  of  one  of  his  delighted  stares,  upon  I 
reading  the  following  lines :  —  | 

Then  forth  he  came,  his  both  knees  falt’ring,  both  : 

His  strong  hands  hanging  down,  and  all  with  froth  I 

His  cheeks  and  nostrils  flowing,  voice  and  breath  | 

Spent  to  all  use,  and  down  he  sank  to  death. 

The  $ea  had  soaked  his  heart  through  ;  all  his  veins  | 

His  toils  had  racked  t’  a  laboring  woman’s  pains.  . 

Dead-w'eary  was  he. 

On  an  after  occasion  I  showed  him  the  couplet,  in  Pope’s  | 
translation,  upon  the  same  passage  : —  i 

From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran,  I 

And  lost  in  lassitude  lag  all  the  man.  [Ml]  | 

Chapman  supplied  us  with  many  an  after-treat;  but  it  ' 
was  in  the  teeming  wonderment  of  this  his  first  introduc-  | 
tion,  that,  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn-  ' 
ing,  I  found  upon  my  table  a  letter  with  no  other  enclos-  | 
ure  than  his  famous  sonnet,  “  On  First  Looking, into  Chap-  { 
man’s  Homer.”  We  had  parted,  as  I  have  already  said,  at  ! 
day-spring,  yet  he  contrived  that  I  should  receive  the  poem  I 
frbm  a  distance  of,  may  be,  two  miles,  by  ten  o’clock.  In  ' 
the  published  copy  of  this  sonnet  he  made  an  alteration  in  ! 
the  seventh  line :  — 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene. 

The  original  which  he  sent  me  had  the  phrase  —  j 

Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  could  mean ;  | 

which  he  said  was  bald,  and  too  simply  wondering.  No  | 
one  could  more  earnestly  chastise  bis  thoughts  than  Keats. 
His  favorite  among  Chapman’s  “  Hymns  of  Homer”  was  ! 
the  one  to  Pan,  which  he  himself  rivalled  in  the  “  £ndy-  { 
mion :  ”  — 

0  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang,  etc. 

It  appears  early  in  the  first  book  of  the  poem,  the  first  | 
line  in  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  become^  a  I 
motto  to  Exhibition  catalogues  of  Fine  Art :  — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  ■ 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;  but  still  will'  keep 
A  bower  of  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep^ 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  etc.^ 

The  “  Hymn  to  Pan,’  alone  should  have  rescued  this 
young  and  vigorous  poem  —  this  youngesH  epic  —  from  the 
savage  injustice  with  which  it  was  assailed. 

In  one  of  our  conversations,  about  this  period,  I  alluded 
to  his  position  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  coasting  and  rec¬ 
onnoitring,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
progress  ne  was  making  in  his  profession;  which  1  had 
taken  for  granted  had  been  his  own  selection,  and  not  one 
chosen  for  him.  The  total  absorption,  therefore,  of  every 
other  mood  of  his  mind  than  that  of  imaginative  composi¬ 
tion,  which  had  now  evidently  encompassed  him,  induced  ! 
me,  from  a  kind  motive,  to  inquire  what  was  his  bias  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  future ;  and  with  that  transparent  candor 
which  formed  the  mainspring  of  his  rule  of  conduct,  he  at 
once  made  no  secret  of  his  inability  to  sympathize  with  the 
■cience  of  anatomy,  as  a  main  pursuit  in  life ;  lor  one  of  the 
expressions  that  he  used,  in  describing  bis  unfitness  for  its 
mastery,  was  perfectly  characteristic.  He  said,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  argument,  “  The  other  day,  for  instance,  during 
the  lecture,  there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the  room,  and  with 
it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the  ray ;  and  1 


was  off  with  them  to  Oberon  and  fairyland.”  And  yet, 
with  all  his  self-styled  unfitness  for  the  pursuit,  I  was  af¬ 
terwards  informed  that  at  his  subsequent  examination  he 
displayed  an  amount  of  acquirement  which  surprised  his 
fellow-students,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  association 
with  him  than  that  of  a  cheerful,  crotchety  rhymester.  He 
once  talked  with  me,  u{)on  my  complaining  of  stomachic 
derangement,  with  a  remarkable  decision  of  opinion,  de¬ 
scribing  the  functions  and  actions  of  the  organ  with  the 
clearness  and,  as  1  presume,  technical  precision  of  an  adult 
practitioner ;  casually  illustrating  the  comment,  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  way,  with  poetical  imagery  :  the  stomach,  he  said, 
being  like  a  brood  of  callow  nestlings  (opening  his  capa¬ 
cious  mouth)  yearning  and  gaping  for  sustenance;  and, 
indeed,  he  merely  exemplified  what  should  be,  if  possible, 
the  “  stock  in  trade  ”  of  every  poet,  namely,  to  know  all 
that  is  to  be  known,  “  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.” 

It  was  about  this  period  that,  going  to  call  upon  Mr. 
laiigh  Hunt,  who  then  occupied  a  pretty  little  cottage  in 
the  Vale  of  Health,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  I  took  with  me 
two  or  three  of  the  poems  I  had  received  from  Keats.  1 
could  not  but  anticipate  that  Hunt  would  speak  encourag¬ 
ingly,  and  indeed  approvingly,  of  the  compositions  —  writ¬ 
ten,  too,  by  a  youth  under  age  ;  but  my  partial  spirit  was 
not  prepared  for  the  unhesitating  and  prompt  admiration 
which  broke  forth  before  he  had  read  twenty  lines  of  the 
first  poem.  Horace  Smith  happened  to  be  there  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  was  not  less  demonstrative  in  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  merits.  The  piece  which  he  read  out  was 
the  sonnet,  “  How  many  Bards  gild  the  Lapses  of  Time !  ” 
marking  with  particular  emphasis  and  approval  the  last 
si.x  lines :  — 

So  the  unnumbered  sounds  that  evening  store. 

The  songs  of  birds,  the  whisp’ring  of  the  leaves, 

The  voice  of  waters,  the  great  bell  that  heaves 
With  solemn  sound,  and  thousand  others  more. 

That  distance  of  recognizance  bereaves, 

Make  pleasing  music,  and  not  wild  uproar. 

Smith  repeated  with  applause  the  line  in  italics,  saying, 
“  What  a  well-condensed  e.xpression  for  a  youth  so  young !  ” 
After  making  numerous  and  eager  inquiiies  about  him, 
personally,  and  with  reference  to  any  peculiarities  of  mind 
and  manner,  the  visit  ended  in  my  being  requested  to 
bring  him  over  to  the  Vale  of  Health. 

That  was  a  “red-letter  day”  in  the  young  poet’s  life, 
and  one  which  will  never  fade  with  me  while  memory  lasts. 

The  character  and  expression  of  Keats’s  features  would 
arrest  even  the  casual  passenger  in  the  street ;  and  now 
they  were  wrought  to  a  tone  of  animation  that  1  could  not 
but  watch  with  interest,  knowing  what  was  in  store  for 
him  from  the  bland  encouragement,  and  Spartan  deference 
in  attention,  with  fascinating  conversational  eloquence, 
that  he  was  to  encounter  and  receive.  As  we  approached 
the  Heath,  there  was  the  rising  and  accelerated  step,  with 
the  gradual  subsidence  of  all  talk.  The  interview,  which 
stretched  into  three  “  morning  calls,”  was  the  prelude  to 
njany  after-scenes  and  saunterings  about  Caen  Wood  and 
its  neighborhood  ;  for  Keats  was  suddenly  made  a  familiar 
of  the  household,  and  was  always  welcomed. 

It  was  in  the  library  at  Hunt's  cottage,  where  an  extem¬ 
porary  bed  had  been  made  up  for  him  on  the  sofa,  that  he 
composed  the  frame-work  and  many  lines  of  the  poem  on 
“  Sleep  and  Poetry  ”  —  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  being  an 
inventory  of  the  art  garniture  of  the  room,  commencing :  — 

It  was  a  poet’s  house  who  keeps  the  keys 
Of  Pleasure’s  temple. 

In  this  composition  is  the  lovely  and  favorite  little  clus¬ 
ter  of  images  upon  the  fleeting  transit  of  life  —  a  pathetic 
anticipation  of  his  own  brief  career :  — 

Stop  and  consider !  Life  is  but  a  day  ; 

A  fragile  dew-drop  on  its  perilous  way 
From  a  tree’s  summit ;  a  poor  Indian’s  sleep 
While  his  bout  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  Montmureoci.  Why  so  sad  a  moan  1 
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Life  is  the  rose’s  hope  while  yet  unblown; 

The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale  ; 

The  light  uplifting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 

A  pigeon  tumbling  in  the  summer  air  ; 

A  laughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or  care. 

Riding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

Very  shortly  after  his  installation  at  the  cottage,  and  on 
the  day  after  one  of  our  visits,  he  gave,  in  the  following 
sonnet,  a  characteristic  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  been  received :  — 

Keen  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there 
Among  the  bushes  half  leafless  and  dry  ; 

Tlie  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 

And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fare ; 

Yet  1  feel  little  of  the  cool  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily, 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  burn  on  high. 

Or  of  the  distance  from  home’s  pleasant  lair : 

For  I  am  brimful  of  the  friendliness 
That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found ; 

Of  fair-haired  Milton’s  eloquent  distress. 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid’  drowned  ; 

Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress. 

And  faithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crowned. 

The  glowing  sonnet  upon  being  compelled  to  “  Leave 
Friends  at  an  Early  Hour  ”  — 

Give  me  a  golden  pen  and  let  me  lean,  etc.,  — 

followed  shortly  after  the  former.  But  the  occasion  that 
recurs  with  the  liveliest  interest  was  one  evening  when  — 
some  observations  having  been  made  upon  the  character, 
habits,  and  pleasant  associations  with  that  reverend  deni¬ 
zen  of  the  hearth,  the  cheerful  little  grasshopper  of  the 
fireside  —  Hunt  proposed  to  Keats  the  challenge  of  writing 
then,  there,  and  to  time,  a  sonnet  “  On  the  Grasshopper 
and  Cricket.”  'No  one  was  present  but  myself,  and  they 
accordingly  set  to.  I,  apart,  with  a  book  at  the  end  of  the 
sola,  could  not  avoid  furtive  glances  every  now  and  then 
at  the  emulants.  I  cannot  say  how  long  the  trial  lasted. 

1  was  not  proposed  umpire  ;  and  had  no  stop-watch  for 
the  occasion.  The  time,  however,  was  short  for  such  a 
performance,  and  Keats  won  as  to  time.  But  the  event  of 
the^  after  scrutiny  was  one  of  many  such  occurrences 
which  have  riveted  the  memory  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  my 
affectionate  regard  and  admiration  for  unaffected  gener¬ 
osity  and  perfectly  unpretentious  encouragement.  His 
sincere  look  of  pleasure  at  the  first  line  — 

'The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

“  Such  a  prosperous  opening !  ”  he  said ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  :  — 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost  } 

Has  wrought  a  silence  — 

“  Ah  I  that’s  perfect !  Bravo,  Keats  1  ”  And  then  he  went 
on  in  a  dilatation  upon  the  dumbness  of  Nature  during  the 
season’s  suspension  and  torpidity.  With  all  the  kind  and 
gratifying  things  that  were  said  to  him,  Keats  protested  to 
me,  as  we  were  afterwards  walking  home,  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  Hunt’s  treatment  of  the  subject  to  his  own.  As 
neighbor  Dogberry  would  have  rejoined  :  “  ’Fore  God, 
they  are  both  in  a  tale  !  ”  It  has  occurred  to  me,  upon  so 
remarkable  an  occasion  as  the  one  here  recorded,  that  a 
reunion  of  the  two  sonnets  will  be  gladly  hailed  by  the 
reader. 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun. 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead  ; 

That  is  the  Grasshopper’s,  —  he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 

He  rests  at  ease  lieneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never: 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 


Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  thrills 
The  Cricket’s  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 

And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost. 

The  Grasshop|)er’s  among  some  grassy  hills. 

December  30,  1816.  John  Keats. 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 

Sole  voice  that’s  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon. 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 

With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon, 
Ixiving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 
Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  as  they  pass ; 

Oh  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong. 

One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth. 

Both  have  your  sunshine;  both  though  small  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  cars  this  natural  song,  — 

In  doors  and  out.  Summer  and  Winter,  Mirth  ! 

December  30,  1816.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Keats  had  left  the  neighborhood  of  the  Borough,  and 
was  now  living  with  his  brothers  in  apartments  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  over  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Queen’s  Head  Tavern,  and  opposite  to  one 
of  the  City  Companies’  halls  —  the  Ironmongers’,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not.  I  have  the  associating  reminiscence  of  many 
happy  hours  spent  in  this  abode.  Here  was  determined 
upon,  in  great  part  written,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world, 
the  first  little  but  vigorous  offspring  of  his  brain :  — 
POEMS 
By 

John  Keats. 

“  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature- 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  1  ” 

Fate  of  the  Butterfly.  —  Spenser. 

London : 

Printed  for  C.  and  J.  Ollier, 

3,  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

1817. 

And  here,  on  the  evening  when  the  last  proof-sheet  was 
brought  from  the  printer,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  if  a  “  dedication  to  the  book  was  intended  it 
must  be  sent  forthwith.”  Whereupon  he  withdrew  to  a 
side  table,  and  in  the  buzz  of  a  mixed  conversation  (for 
there  were  several  friends  in  the  room)  he  composed  and 
brought  to  Charles  Ollier,  the  publisher,  the  Dedication 
Sonn'et  to  Leigh  Hunt.  If  the  original  manuscript  of  that 
poem  —  a  legitimate  sonnet,  with  every  restriction  of  rhyme 
and  metre  —  could  now  be  produced,  and  the  time  recorded 
in  which  it  was  written,  it  would  be  pronounced  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  performance :  added  to  which  the  non-altera¬ 
tion  of  a  single  word  in  the  poem  (a  circumstance  that 
was  noted  at  the  time)  claims  for  it  a  merit  with  a  very 
rare  parallel.  The  remark  may  be  here  subjoined  that, 
had  the  composition  been  previously  prepared  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  the  mere  writing  it  out  would  have  occupied  four¬ 
teen  minutes  ;  and  lastly,  when  I  refer  to  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  ip  composing  the  sonnet  on  “  The  Grasshopper  and 
the  Crtcket,”  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  the  one 
in  question  to  have  been  extempore. 

“  The  poem  which  commences  the  volume,”  says  Lord 
Houghton  in  his  first  memoir  of  the  poet,  “  was  suggested 
to  Keats  by  a  delightful  summer’s  day,  as  he  stood  beside 
the  gate  that  leads  from  the  battery  on  Hampstead  Heath 
into  a  field  by  Caen  Wood ;  ”  and  the  following  lovely  pas¬ 
sage  he  himself  told  me  was  the  recollection  of  our  hav¬ 
ing  frequently  loitered  over  the  rail  of  a  foot-bridge  that 
spanned  (probably  still  spans,  notwithstanding  the  intrusive 
and  shouldering  railroad)  a  little  brook  in  the  last  field 
upon  entering  Edmonton  :  — 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet’s  rushy  banks. 

And  watch  intently  Nature’s  gentle  doings  ; 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-dove's  cooings.  ] 
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How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend  I 
Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o’crhanKin);  sallows;  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  across  the  chequered  shadows  pass. 

Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 
To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o’er  their  pebbly  l^ds ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  snow  their  little  beads, 

Staying  their  icavy  bodies  ’gainst  the  streams. 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 
Tempered  with  coolness.  How  they  wrestle 
With  their  own  delight,  jnd  et>er  nestle 
Their  sitrer  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sandt 
If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain 
Hut  turn  your  eye  and  they  are  there  again. 

He  himself  thought  the  picture  correct,  and  acknowledged 
to  a  partiality  for  it. 

Another  example  of  his  promptly  suggestive  imagination, 
and  uncommon  facility  in  giving  it  utterance,  occurred  one 
day  upon  returning  home  and  finding  me  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  with  a  volume  of  Chaucer  open  at  the  “  Flower  and 
the  Leaf.”  After  expressing  to  me  his  admiration  of  the 
poem,  which  he  had  been  reading,  he  gave  me  the  fine  tes¬ 
timony  of  that  opinion  in  pointing  to  the  sonnet  he  had 
written  at  the  close  of  it,  which  was  an  extempore  effusion 
and  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word.  It  lies  before 
me  now,  signed  “J.  K.,  Feb.,  1817.”  If  my  memory  do 
not  betray  me,  this  charming  out-door  fancy-scene  was 
Keats’s  first  introduction  to  Chaucer.  The  “  Troilus  and 
Cresseide”  was  certainly  an  afier-acquaintance  with  him; 
and  clearly  do  I  recall  his  approbation  of  the  favorite  pas¬ 
sages  that  had  been  marked  in  my  own  copy.  Upon  being 
requested,  he  retraced  the  poem,  and  with  his  pen  con¬ 
firmed  and  denoted  those  which  were  congenial  with  his 
own  feeling  and  judgment  These  two  circumstances,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  literary  career  of  this  cherished  object  of 
his  friends’  esteem  and  love,  have  stamped  a  priceless  value 
upon  that  friend’s  miniature  18mo  copy  of  Chaucer. 

The  first  volume  of  Keats’s  minor  muse  was  launched 
amid  the  cheers  and  fond  anticipations  of  all  his  circle. 
Every  one  of  us  expected  (and  not  unreasonably)  that  it 
would  create  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world  ;  for  such  a 
first  production  (and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  from  a 
minor)  has  rarely  occurred.  The  three  Epistles  and  the 
seventeen  Sonnets  (that  “  Upon  first  looking  into  Chap¬ 
man’s  Homer”  one  of  them)  would  have  ensured  a  rousing 
welcome  from  our  modern-day  reviewers.  Alas  1  the  book 
might  have  emerged  in  Timbuctoo  with  far  stronger  chance 
of  fame  and  approbation.  It  never  passed  to  a  second 
edition ;  the  first  was  but  a  small  one,  and  that  was  never 
sold  off.  The  whole  community,  as  if  by  compact,  seemed 
determined  to  know  nothing  about  it.  The  word  had  been 
passed  that  its  author  was  a  Radical ;  and  in  those  days  of 
‘’5Bible-Crown-and-Constifution  ”  supremacy,  he  might  have 
had  better  chance  of  success  had  he  been  an  Anti- Jacobin. 
Keats  had  not  made  the  slightest  demonstration  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinion;  but  with  a  conscious  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
kindly  encouragement,  he  had  dedicated  hi.s  book  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  a  Radical  and  a  dubbed 
partisan  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  because,  when  alluding  to 
aim.  Hunt  did  not  always  subjoin  the  fashionable  cogno¬ 
men  of  “  Corsican  Monster.”  Such  an  association  was 
motive  enough  with  the  dictators  of  that  day  to  thwart  the 
endeavors  of  a  young  aspirant  who  should  presume  to  as¬ 
sert  for  himself  an  unrestricted  course  of  opinion.  Verily, 
“  the  former  times  were  not  better  than  these.”  Men  may 
now  utter  a  word  in  favor  of  ”  civil  liberty  ”  without  being 
chalked  on  the  back  and  hounded  out. 

Poor  Keats !  be  little  anticipated,  and  as  little  merited, 
the  cowardly  treatment  that  was  in  store  for  him  upon  the 
publishing  of  his  second  composition  —  the  “  Endymion.” 
It  was  in  the  interval  of  the  two  productions  that  he  had 
moved  from  the  Poultry,  and  had  taken  a  lodging  in  Well 
Walk,  Hampstead — in  the  first  or  second  house  on  the 
right  band,  going  up  to  the  Heath.  I  have  an  impression 
that  he  had  been  some  weeks  absent  at  the  seaside  before 
settling  in  this  district;  for  the  “Endymion”  had  been 
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begun,  and  he  bad  made  considerable  advances  in  his 
plan.  He  came  to  me  one  Sunday,  and  we  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  walking  in  the  neighborhood.  Ilis 
constant  and  enviable  friend,  Severn,  I  remember,  wag 
present  upon  the  occasion,  by  a  little  circumstance  of  our 
exchanging  looks  upon  Keats  reading  to  us  portions  of  his 
new  poem  with  which  he  himself  had  been  pleased ;  and 
never  will  his  expression  of  face  depart  from  me ;  if  I  were 
a  Reynolds  or  a  Gainsborough  I  could  now  stamp  it  for¬ 
ever.  One  of  his  selections  was  the  now  celebrated 
“  Hymn  to  Pan  ”  in  the  first  book :  — 

O  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  roots ; 

which  alone  ought  to  have  preserved  the  poem  from  un¬ 
kindness;  and  which  would  have  received  an  awarding 
smile  from  the  “  deep-browed  ”  himself.  And  the  other 
selections  were  the  descriptions  in  the  second  book  of  the 
“bower  of  Adonis,”  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
silver  car  of  Venus,  air-borne :  — 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  morn, 

Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew. 

Keats  was  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Severn 
to  his  tchoolfellow  Edward  Holmes,  who  also  bad  been 
one  of  the  child-scholars  at  Enfield ;  for  he  came  there  in 
the  frock-dress. 

Holmes  ought  to  have  been  an  educated  musician  from 
his  first  childhood,  for  the  passion  was  in  him.  I  used  to 
amuse  myself  with  the  piano  forte  after  supper,  when  all 
had  gone  to  bed.  Upon  some  sudden  occasion,  leaving 
the  parlor,  I  heqrd  a  scuffle  on  the  stairs,  and  discovered 
that  my  young  gentleman  had  left  his  bed  to  hear  the 
music.  At  other  times,  during  the  day,  in  the  intervals  of 
school-hours,  he  would  stand  under  the  window,  listening. 
At  length  he  entrusted  to  me  his  heart’s  secret,  that  he 
should  like  to  learn  music;  when  I  taught  him  his  tonic 
alphabet,  and  he  soon  knew  and  could  do  as  much  as  his 
tutor.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  wtis  apprenticed  to  the 
elder  Seeley,  the  bookseller ;  but,  disliking  his  occupation, 
he  left  it,  I  think,  before  he  was  of  age.  He  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  old  master,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent  Novello,  who  had  made  himself  a  friend  to  me;  and 
who  not  merely  with  rare  profusion  of  bounty  gave 
Holmes  instruction,  but  received  him  into  bis  house  and 
made  him  one  of  his  family.  AVith  them  he  resided  some 
ears.  I  was  also  the  fortunate  means  of  recommending 
im  to  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  Atlas  newsp.iper ;  and  to 
that  journal,  during  a  long  period,  he  contributed  a  series 
of  essays  and  critiques  upon  the  science  and  practice  of 
music,  which  raised  the  journal  into  a  reference  and  an 
authority  in  the  art.  He  wrote  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
Atlas  an  elegant  little  book  of  dilettante  criticism,  “  A 
Ramble  among  the  Musicians  in  Germany.”  And  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  career  he  contributed  to  the  Musical 
Times  a  whole  series  of  masterly  essays  and  analyses  upon 
the  masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Heethoven.  His  o^m 
favorite  production  was  a  “  Life  of  Mozart,”  in  which  he 
performed  his  task  with  considerable  skill  and  equal  mod¬ 
esty,  contriving  by  means  of  the  great  musician’s  own 
letters  to  convert  the  work  into  an  autobiography. 

1  have  said  that  Holmes  used  to  listen  on  the  stairs. 
In  after  years,  when  Keats  was  reading  to  me  the  manu¬ 
script  of  “  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  upon  the  repeating  of 
the  passage  when  Porpbyro  is  listening  to  the  midnight 
music  in  the  hall  below,  — 

The  boisterous  midnight  festive  clarion. 

The  kettle-drum  and  lar  heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dving  tone : 

The  hall  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone,  — 

“  That  line,”  said  he,  “  came  into  my  head  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  I  used  to  listen  in  bed  to  your  music  at  school.” 
How  enchanting  would  be  a  record  of  the  germs  and  first 
cau^es  of  all  the  greatest  artists’  conceptions  I  'ITie  elder 
Brunei’s  first  hint  for  his  “shield”  in  constructing  the 
tunnel  under  the  Thames  was  taken  from  watching  the 
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Ubor  of  a  sea-insect,  which,  having  a  projecting  hood, 
could  bore  into  the  ship’s  timber  unmolested  by  the  waves. 

It  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  Keats  gave  a  sig¬ 
nal  example  of  his  courage  and  stamina,  in  the  recorded 
instance  of  his  pugilistic  contest  with  a  butcher-boy.  lie 
told  me,  and  in  his  characteristic  manner,  of  their  “  pas¬ 
sage  of  arm<.”  The  brute,  he  said,  was  tormenting  a 
kitten,  and  he  interfered;  when  a  threat  offered  w.as 
enough  for  his  raetrle,  and  they  “  set  to.”  He  thought  he 
should  be  beaten,  for  the  fellow  was  the  taller  and  stronger; 
but  like  an  authentic  pugilist,  my  young  poet  found  that  he 
had  planted  a  blow  which  “  told  ”  upon  his  antagonist ; 
in  every  succeeding  round,  therefore  (for  they  fought 
nearly  an  hour),  he  never  failed  of  returning  to  the  weik 
point,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  hulk  being  led  home. 

In  my  knowledge  of  fellow-beings,  I  never  knew  one 
who  so  thoroughly  combined  the  sweetness  with  the  power 
of  gentleness,  and  the  irresistible  sway  of  anger,  as  Keats. 
His  indignation  would  have  made  the  boldest  grave ;  and 
they  who  had  seen  him  under  the  influence  of  injustice 
and  meanness  of  soul  would  not  forget  the  expression  of 
his  features  —  “  the  form  of  his  visage  was  chanued.” 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  some  local  tyranny  was  being 
discussed,  he  amused  the  party  by  shouting,  “  Why  is 
there  not  a  human  dusthole  into  which  to  tumble  such 
fellows  ?  ” 

Keats  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  although  he  was  not, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  humorist,  still  less  a  farc- 
bt.  His  comic  fancy  lurked  in  the  outermost  and  most 
unlooked-for  images  of  association ;  which,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  form  the  components  of  humor ;  nevertheless,  they 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  quaint  in  fulhiment  and  success. 
But  his  perception  of  humor  with  the  power  of  transmit¬ 
ting  it  by  imitation,  was  both  vivid  and  irresistibly  amus¬ 
ing.  He  once  described  to  me  his  having  gone  to  see  a 
bear-baiting,  the  animal  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Tom  Oliver. 
The  performance  not  having  i^gun,  Keats  was  near  to, 
and  watched  a  young  aspirant,  who  had  brought  a  younger 
under  his  wing  to  witness  the  solemnity,  and  whom  he 
oppressively  patronized,  instructing  him  in  the  names  and 
qualities  of  all  the  magnates  present.  Now  and  then,  in 
nis  zeal  to  manifest  and  impart  his  knowledge,  he  wou!(( 
forget  himself,  and  stray  beyond  the  prescribed  hounds 
into  the  ring,  to  the  lashing  resentment  of  his  comptroller, 
Mr.  William  Soames,  who,  after  some  hints  of  a  practical 
nature  to  “  keep  back,”  began  laying  about  him  with  in¬ 
discriminate  and  unmitigable  vivacity,  the  Peripatetic 
signifying  to  his  pupil,  “  My  eyes  1  Bill  Soames  giv’  me 
sich  a  licker  1  ”  evidently  grateful,  and  consiilering  him¬ 
self  complimented  upon  being  includeil  in  the  general 
dispensation.  Keats’s  entertainment  with  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  minor  scene  of  low  life  has  often  recurred  to 
me.  But  his  concurrent  personification  of  the  baitin?, 
with  bis  position — his  legs  and  arms  bent  and  shortened 
till  he  lojked  like  Bruin  on  his  hind  legs,  dabbing  his 
fore  paws  hither  and  thither,  as  the  dogs  snapped  at  him, 
and  now  and  then  acting  the  gasp  of  one  that  had  been 
suddenly  caught  and  hugged  —  his  own  capacious  mouth 
adding  force  to  the  personation,  was  a  remarkable  and 
as  memorable  a  display.  I  am  never  reminded  of  this 
amusing  relation  bat  it  is  associated  with  that  forcible 
picture  in  Shakespeare,  in  “  Henry  VI. :  ”  — 

...  As  a  bear  encompassed  round  with  dogs 

Who  having  pinched  a  few  and  made,  them  cry. 

The  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  him. 

Keats  also  attended  a  prize  fight  between  the  two  most 
skilful  “  light  weights  ”  of  the  day,  Kandal  and  Turner  ; 
and  in  describing  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  of  the  one, 
while  the  other  was  falling,  he  tapped  his  fingers  on  the 
window  pane.  =  rt 

I  make  no  apology  for  recording  these  events  in  his 
life ;  they  are  ch  iracteristics  of  the  natural  man,  and  prove, 
moreover,  that  the  partaking  in  such  exhibitions  did  not 
for  one  moment  blunt  the  gentler  emotions  of  his  heart, 
or  vulgarize  his  inborn  love  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
true.  He  would  never  have  been  a  “  slang  gent,”  because 


be  had  other  and  better  accomplishments  to  make  him 
conspicuou.s.  His  own  line  was  the  axiom  of  bis  moral 
existence,  his  civil  creed  :  “  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever;”  and  I  can  fancy  no  coarser  association  able  to 
win  him  from  his  faith.  Had  he  been  born  in  si^ualor  he 
would  have  emerged  a  gentleman.  Keats  was  not  an 
easily  swayable  man ;  in  differing  with  those  he  loved, 
his  firmness  kept  equal  pace  with  the  sweetness  of  his 
persuasion,  but  with  the  rough  and  the  unlovable  he  kept 
no  terms  —  within  the  conventional  precincts,  of  course,  of 
social  order. 

From  Well  Walk  he  moved  to  another  quarter  of  the 
Heath,  Wentworth  Place,  I  think,  the  name.  Here  he 
became  a  sharing  inmate  with  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  a 
retired  Russia  merchant  upon  an  independence  and  liter¬ 
ary  leisure.  With  this  introduction  their  acejuaintance 
commenced,  and  Keats  never  had  a  more  zealous,  a  firmer, 
or  more  practical  friend  and  adviser  than  Armitage  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown  brought  out  a  work  entitled  “  Shakespeare’s 
Autobiographical  Poems.  Being  his  Sonnets  clearly  de¬ 
veloped;  with  his  Character  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  author  has  clearly 
educed  his  theory ;  but,  in  the  face  of  his  failure  upon 
the  main  point,  the  book  is  interesting  for  the  heart-whole 
zeal  and  homage  with  which  he  has  gone  into  his  subject. 
Brown  accompanied  Keats  in  his  tour  in  the  Hebrides,  a 
worthy  event  in  the  poet’s  career,  seeing  that  it  led  to  the 
production  of  th.at  magnificent  sonnet  to  “  Ailsa  Rock.” 
As  a  passing  observation,  and  to  show  how  the  minutest 
circumstance  did  not  escape  him,  he  told  me  that  when  he 
first  came  upon  the  view  of  Loch  Lomond  the  sun  was 
setting,  the  lake  was  in  shade,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  and  at 
the  farther  end  was  ”  a  »la.sh  across  it  of  deep  orange.” 
The  description  of  the  traceried  window  in  the  *•  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  ”  gives  proof  of  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  for 
co'or. 

It  was  during  his  abode  in  Wentworth  Place,  that  unsur- 
passedly  savage  attacks  upon  the  “  Endymion  ”  appeared 
in  some  of  the  principil  reviews  —  savage  attacks,  and  per- 
sonally  abusive ;  and  which  would  damage  the  sale  of  any 
magazine  in  the  present  day. 

The  style  of  the  articles  directed  against  the  writers 
whom  the  party  had  nii.'knamed  the  "  Cockney  School  ’’  of 
poetry,  may  be  conceived  from  its  producing  the  following 
speech  I  heard  from  Hazlitt :  “  To  pay  those  fellows  in  their 
own  coin  the  way  would  be  to  begin  with  Walter  Scott,  and 
have  at  his  clump  foot.”  “  Verily  the  former  times  were  not 
better  than  these.” 

To  say  that  these  disgusting  misrepresentations  did  not 
efl’ect  the  consciousness  and  self-respect  of  Keats  would  be 
to  underrate  the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature.  He  did  feel 
and  resent  the  insult,  but  far  more  the  injustice  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received  ;  and  he  told  me  so.  They  no 
doubt  had  injured  him  in  the  most  wanton  manner;  but  if 
they,  or  my  Lord  Byron,  ever  for  one  moment  supposed 
that  he  was  crushed  or  even  cowed  in  spirit  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received,  never  were  they  more  deluded. 
“  Snuffed  out  by  an  article,”  indeed  1  He  had  infinitely 
more  magnanimity,  in  its  fullest  sense,  than  that  very  spoiled, 
self-willed,  and  mean-souled  man  —  and  I  have  unquestion¬ 
able  authority  for  the  last  term.  To  say  nothing  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  private  transactions.  Lord  Houghton's  observa¬ 
tions  in  his  life  of  our  poet  will  be  full  authority  for  my 
estimate  of  Lord  Byron.  “Johnny  Keats”  had  indeed 
“  a  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,”  and  he  showed  it  in 
the  best  way ;  not  by  fighting  the  “  bush-rangers  ”  in  their 
own  style  —  though  he  could  have  done  that —  but  by  the 
resolve  that  he  would  produce  brain  work  which  not  one  of 
their  party  could  exceed ;  and  he  did,  for  in  the  year  1820 
appeared  the  “  Lamia,”  “  Isabella,”  “  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,” 
and  the  “Hyperion”  —  that  illustrious  fragment,  which 
Shelley  said  “  had  the  character  of  one  of  the  antiejue  desert 
fragments ;  ”  which  Leigh  Hunt  called  a  “  gigantic  frag¬ 
ment,  like  a  ruin  in  the  desert,  or  the  bones  of  the  Masto- 
«lon ;  ”  and  Lord  Byron  confessed  that  “  it  se  !med  actually 
inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  as  sublime  as  iBsebylus.” 

All  this  wonderful  work  was  produced  in  scarcely  more 
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than  one  year,  manifesting  —  with  health  —  what  his  brain 
could  achieve ;  but,  alas !  the  insidious  disease  which  car¬ 
ried  him  off  had  made  its  approach,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  go  to,  or  had  already  departed  for,  Italy,  attended  by  his 
constant  and  self-sacriticing  friend  Severn.  Keats’s  mother 
died  of  consumption ;  and  he  nursed  his  younger  brother,  in 
the  same  disease,  to  the  last ;  and,  by  so  doing,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  hastened  bis  own  summons. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  poems, 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  one  of  his  finely  appreciative  and 
cordial  critiques  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.  At  that  period 
I  had  been  absent  for  some  weeks  from  London,  and  had 
not  heard  of  the  dangerous  state  of  Keats’s  health ;  only 
that  he  and  Severn  were  going  to  Italy;  it  was,  therefore, 
an  unprepared  for  shock  which  brought  me  the  news  of  his 
death  in  Rome. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  his  1848  and  first  “Biography  of 
Keats,”  has  related  the  anecdote  of  the  young  poet’s  intro¬ 
duction  to  Wordsworth,  with  the  latter’s  appreciation  of 
the  “  Hymn  to  Pan  ”  (in  the  “  Endymion  ”),  which  the 
author  had  been  desired  to  repeat,  and  the  Rydal-Mount 
poet’s  snow-capped  comment  upon  it,  “  H’m  1  a  pretty 
piece  of  Paganism !  ”  The  lordly  biographer,  with  his 
genial  and  placable  nature,  has  made  an  amiable  apology 
for  the  apparent  coldness  of  Wordsworth’s  appreciation  : 
“  That  it  was  probably  intended  for  some  slight  rebuke  to 
his^  youthful  compeer,  whom  he  saw  absorbed  in  an  order 
of  ideas  that  to  him  appeared  merely  sensuous,  and  would 
have  desired  that  the  bright  traits  of  Greek  mythology 
should  be  sobered  down  by  a  graver  faith.”  Keats,  like 
Shakespeare,  and  every  other  real  poet,  put  his  whole  soul 
into  what  he  had  imagined,  portrayed,  or  embodied ;  and 
hence  he  appeared  the  true  young  Greek.  The  wonder  is 
that  Wordsworth  should  have  forgotten  the  quotation  that 
might  have  been  made  from  one  of  his  own  deservedly 
illustrious  sonnets :  — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us. 

.  .  .  Great  God  !  I’d  rather  he 

A  ]>agan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

From  Keats’s  description  of  his  mentor’s  manner,  as  well 
as  behavior  that  evening,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  usual  ebullitions  of  egoism,  not  to  say  of  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  known  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  great 
moral  philosopher  discourse  upon  his  own  productions,  and 
descant  upon  those  of  a  contemporary.  During  that  same 
interview,  some  one  having  observed  that  the  neit  Waver- 
ley  novel  was  to  be  “  Rob  Roy,”  Wordsworth  took  down 
his  volume  of  Ballads,  and  read  to  the  comp  my  “  Rob  Roy’s 
Grave;  ”  then,  returning  it  to  the  shelf,  observed,  “I  do 
not  know  what  more  Mr.  Scott  can  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject.”  Leigh  Hunt,  upon  his  first  interview  with  Word.s- 
worth,  described  his  having  lectured  very  finely  upon  his 
own  writings,  repeating  the  entire  noble  sonnet,  *•  Great 
men  have  been  among  us  ”  —  “in  a  grand  and  earnest 
tone  :  ”  that  rogue,  Christopher  North,  added,  “  Catch  him 
repeating  any  other  than  his  own.”  Upon  another  and 
similar  occasion,  one  of  the  party  had  quoted  that  celebrated 
passage  from  the  play  of  Henry  V.,  “  So  work  the  honey¬ 
bees; ’’and  each  projeeded  to  nick  out  his  “  pet  plum  ” 
from  that  [)erlect  piece  of  nat<iral  history ;  when  Words¬ 
worth  objected  to  the  line,  “  The  singing  masons  building 
roofs  of  gold,”  because,  he  said,  of  the  unpleasant  repetition 
of  “  ing  ”  in  it  I  Why,  where  were  his  poetical  ears  and 
judgment’^  But  more  than  once  it  has  been  said  that 
Wordsworth  had  not  a  genuine  love  of  Shakespeare  :  that, 
when  he  could,  he  always  accompanied  a  “  pro  ”  with  his 
“con.”  and,  Atticus-like,  would  ‘Must  hint  a  fault  and  hes¬ 
itate  dislike.”  iMr.  James  T.  Eields,  in  his  delightful 
volume  of  “  Yesterdays  with  Authors,”  has  an  amiable 
record  of  his  interview  with  Wordsworth ;  yet  he  has  the 
following  casual  remark:  “  1  thou|ht  he  did  not  praise  easily 
those  whose  names  are  indissolubly  connected  with  his  own 
in  the  history  of  literature.  It  was  languid  praise,  at  least. 


and  I  observed  be  hesitated  for  mild  terms  which  he  could 
apply  to  names  almost  as  great  as  bis  own.”  Even  Crabb 
Robinson  more  than  once  mildly  hints  at  the  same  infirmity. 

“  Truly  are  we  all  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to¬ 
gether.” 

1  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  more  unjust  than 
the  account  which  that  ill-ordered  being,  Haydon,  the 
artist,  left  behind  him  in  his  “  Diary  ”  respecting  the 
idolized  object  of  his  former  intimacy,  John  Keats.  Alter 
having  read  the  manuscript  specimens  that  1  had  left  with 
Leigh  Hunt  at  Hay  don’s  own  request,  I  introduced  their 
author  to  him  ;  and  for  some  time  subsequently  1  had  per¬ 
petual  opportunities  of  seeing  them  together,  and  I  can 
testify  to  the  laudations  that  Haydon  trowelled  on  the 
young  poet.  Before  I  left  London,  however,  it  had  been 
said  that  things  and  opinions  had  changed  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  having  paid  a  certain  visit  to  Edinburgh,  Haydon  had 
abjured  all  acquaintance  with  Leigh  Hunt  (the  man  who 
all  but  introduced  him  to  the  public  in  the  Examiner,  and 
whom  1  have  heard  him  gaum  with  adulation)  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  he  had  even  ignored  such  a  person  as  the  author 
of  Sonnets  XIII.  and  XIV.,  “  To  Haydon.”  I  make  no 
allusion  to  the  grounds  of  their  separation  — having  heard 
no  word  from  either  party ;  but,  knowing  the  two  men,  and 
knowing,  I  believe,  to  the  core  the  humane  principle  of  the 
poet,  1  have  such  faith  in  his  steadfastness  of  friendship 
that  I-  am  sure  he  would  never  have  left  behind  him  even 
an  unfavorable  truth ;  while  nothing  would  have  induced 
him  to  utter  a  calumny,  especially  of  one  who  had  received 

filedges  of  his  former  affectionate  regard  and  esteem, 
laydon’s  detraction  was  the  more  odious  because  its  object 
could  not  contradict  the  charge,  and  because  it  supplied  his 
old  critical  antagonists  (if  any  remained)  with  an  authority 
for  their  charge  against  him  of  Cockney  ostentation  and 
display.  The  most  mean-spirited  and  trumpery  twaddle  in 
the  paragraph  was,  that  Keats  was  so  far  gone  in  sensual 
•excitement  as  to  put  Cayenne  pepper  upon  his  tongue  when 
taking  his  claret!  In  the  first  place,  if  the  stupid  trick 
ever  were  played,  I  have  not  the  slightest  belief  in  its 
serious  sincerity.  During  my  knowledge  of  him  Keats 
never  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret;  and,  from  such  observa- 
.tion  as  could  not  escape  me,  I  am  bound  to  assert  that  his 
domestic  expenses  never  would  have  occasioned  him  a  re¬ 
gret  or  a  self-reproof;  and,  lastly,  I  never  perceived  in  him 
even  a  tendency  to  imprudent  indulgence. 

In  recurring,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  the  above 
odious  act  of  ingratitude  in  Haydon,  I  cannot  but  feel  glad 
that  the  record  of  the  scandal  i  did  not  reach  me  during 
the  life  of  its  promulgator ;  as  I  might  have  given  way  to  a 
natural,  if  a  non-magnanimous,  impulse  of  reprisal. 

When  Shelley  left  England  for  Italy,  Keats  told  me  that 
he  had  received  fro.n  him  an  invitation  to  become  his 
guest,  and,  in  short,  to  make  one  of  his  household.  It  was 
upon  the  purest  principle  that  Keats  declined  his  noble 
proffer,  for  he  entertained  an  exalted  opinion  of  Shelley’s 
genius  —  in  itself  an  inducement;  he  also  knew  of  his 
deeds  of  bounty,  and,  from  their  frequent  social  intercourse, 
he  ha<l  full  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  fora  more 
crystalline  heart  than  Shelley’s  has  rarely  throbbed  in  hu¬ 
man  bosom.  He  was  incapable  of  an  untruth,  or  of  deceit 
in  any  form.  Keats  said  that  in  declining  the  invitation 
his  sole  motive  was  the  consciousness,  which  woulil  be  ever 
prevalent  with  him,  of  his  being,  in  its  utter  extent,  not  a 
free  agent,  even  within  such  a  circle  as  Shelley’s  —  he 
himself,  nevertheless,  being  the  most  unrestricted  of  beings. 
Mr.  Trelawney,  a  familiar  of  the  family,  has  confirmed  the 
unwavering  testimony  to  Shelley’s  bounty  of  nature,  where 
he  says,  “  Shelley  was  a  being  absolutely  without  selfish¬ 
ness.”  The  poorest  cottagers  knew  and  benefited  by  his 

1  I  am  reminded  upon  thi4  occaeioo,  and  hare  exquit<ite  pleasure  in  aptlj 
(moting  tile  following  p  ierage  from  the  recent  production  of  the  author  of 
Friends  in  Animats  anti  their  Masters^  p.  26:  **  Some  girls 

were  a'llced  by  one  of  our  Inspectors  of  schools,  at  a  school  exammation, 
whether  they  hnew  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Rcaudal.*  One  little 
girl  stepped  Tigorou^ty  forward,  and  throwing  her  hand  up  In  that  semaphore 
fashion  b'/  which  children  Indicate  the  po^seMlon  of  knowledge,  attract!^  the 
notice  of  the  lo’^pector.  He  desired  her  to  answer  the  qae-stiun,  upon  which 
she  utterei  these  memorable  words:  *  Nobody  does  nothing,  and  everybody 
goes  on  telling  of  it  everywhere^' 
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thoroughly  practical  and  unselfish  nature  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Marlow,  when  he  would  visit  them,  and,  having 
gone  through  a  course  of  medical  study  in  order  that  he 
might  assist  them. with  advice,  would  commonly  administer 
the  tonic,  which  such  systems  usually  require,  of  a  good 
basin  of  broth  or  pea-soup.  And  I  helicve  that  I  am  in¬ 
fringing  on  no  private  domestic  delicacy  when  repeating 
that  he  has  been  known  upon  an  immediate  urgency  to  pur¬ 
loin  —  “  Convey  the  wise  it  call  ”  —  a  portion  of  the  warm¬ 
est  of  Mrs.  Shelley’s  wardrobe  to  protect  some  poor  starv¬ 
ing  sister.  One  of  the  richer  residents  of  Marlow  told  me 
that  “  they  all  considered  him  a  madman."  I  wish  he  had 
bitten  the  whole  squad. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

The  “  wisdom  ”  of  that  madness. 

Shelley’s  figure  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height, 
slender,  and  of  delicate  construction,  which  appeared  the 
rather  from  a  lounging  or  waving  manner  in  his  gait,  as 
though  his  frame  was  compounded  barely  of  muscle  and 
tendon ;  and  that  the  power  of  walking  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment  with  him  and  not  a  natural  habit.  Yet  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  not  a  valetudinarian,  although  that  has 
been  said  of  him  on  account  of  his  spare  and  vegetable 
diet :  for  I  have  the  remembrance  of  his  scampering  and 
bounding  over  the  gorse-bushes  on  Hampstead  Heath  late 
one  night,  —  now  close  upon  us,  and  now  shouting  from  the 
height  like  a  wild  schoolboy.  He  was  both  an  active  and 
an  enduring  walker  —  teats  which  do  not  accompany  an 
ailing  and  feeble  constitution.  His  face  was  round,  flat, 
pale,  with  small  features ;  mouth  beautifully  shaped  ;  hair, 
bright  brown  and  wavy  ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  are 
rarely  in  the  human  or  any  other  head,  —  intensely  blue, 
with  a  gentle  and  lambent  expression,  yet  wonderfully  alert 
and  engrossing ;  nothing  appeared  to  escape  his  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Whatever  peculiarity  there  might  have  l)een  in  Shelley’s 
religious  faith.  I  have  the  best  authority  for  believing  that 
it  was.contined  to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  The  practi¬ 
cal  result  of  its  course  of  action,  I  am  sure,  had  its  source 
from  the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount.’’  There  is  not  one 
clause  in  that  Divine  code  which  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellow- mortals  did  not  confirm  and  substantiate  him  to  be 
—  in  action  a  follower  of  Christ.  Yet,  when  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  of  the  death  of  Shelley  and  Captain  Will¬ 
iams  by  drowning  near  Spezzia,  an  evening  journal  of  that 
day  capped  the  intelligence  with  the  following  remark : 
“  He  will  now  know  whether  there  is  a  Hell  or  not.”  I 
hope  there  is  not  one  journalist  of  the  present  day  who 
would  dare  to  utter  that  surmise  in  his  record.  So  much 
for  the  progress  of  freedom  and  the  power  of  opinion. 

At  page  100,  Vol.  I.,  of  bis  hrst  “  Life  of  Keats,”  Lord 
Houghton  has  quoted  a  literary  jiortrait  which  he  received 
from  a  lady  who  used  to  see  him  at  Hazlitt’s  lectures  at  the 
Surrey  Institution.  The  building  was  on  the  south,  right- 
hand  side,  and  close  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  of  Hazlitt’s  lectures  on  the  British  poets  and  the 
writers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  delivered  in  that  in¬ 
stitution  during  the  years  1817  and  1818;  shortly  after 
which  the  establishment  appears  to  have  been  broken  up. 
The  lady’s  remark  upon  the  character  and  expression  of 
Keats’s  features  is  both  happy  and  true.  She  says, 
“  His  countenance  lives  in  my  mind  as  one  of  singular 
beauty  and  brightness;  it  had  an  expression  as  if  he  had 
been  lookiny  on  some  glorious  sight.”  'fhat’s  excellent. 
“  His  mouth  was  full,  and  less  intellectual  than  his  other 
features.”  'True  again.  But  when  our  artist  pronounces 
that  “  bis  eyes  were  large  and  WMe,”and  that  “  his  hair  was 
auburn,”  1  am  naturally  reminded  of  the  “  Chameleon  ” 
fable :  “  They  were  brown,  ma’am  —  brown,  I  assure 

you  1  ”  The  fact  is,  the  lady  was  enchanted  —  and  I  cannot 
wonder  at  it — with  the  whole  character  of  that  beaming 
face ;  and  “  blue  ”  and  “  auburn  ”  being  the  favorite  tints 
of  the  front  divine  in  the  lords  of  the  creation,  the  poet’s 
eyes  consequently  became  “  blue  ”  and  his  hair  auburn.” 

Colors,  however,  vary  with  the  prejudice  or  partiality  of 
the  spectator;  and,  moreover,  people  do  not  agree  upon 


I  the  most  palpable  prismatic  tint.  .\  writing-master  whom 
I  we  bad  at  Enfield  was  an  artist  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  but  he  had  one  dominant  detect,  he  could  not  distin- 
•  guish  between  true  blue  and  true  green.  So  that,  upon 
I  one  occasion,  when  he  was  exhibiting  to  us  a  landscape  he 
I  bad  just  completed,  1  hazarded  the  critical  question,  why 
!  he  painted  his  trees  so  blue  f  “  Blue  I  ”  he  replied,  “  what 
I  do  you  call  green  V  ”  Keader,  alter  in  your  copy  of  the 
I  “Life  of  Keats,”  Vol.  I.,  page  103,  “eyes”  light  hazel, 
j  “hair”  lightish  brown  and  wavy. 

1  The  most  perfect  and  favorite  portrait  of  him  was  the 
I  one  —  the  first — by  Severn,  published  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
'  “  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,”  which  I  remember 
;  the  artist  sketching  in  a  few  minutes,  one  evening,  when 
i  several  of  Keats’s  friends  were  at  his  apartments  in  the 
I  Poultry.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  “Life”  (also  by 
j  Severn)  is  a  most  excellent  one-look-and-e.xpression  like- 
I  ness  —  an  every-day  and  of  “  the  earth,  earthy  ”  one;  and 
I  the  last,  which  the  same  artist  painted,  and  which  is  now 
i  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Craig  Crook,  Eil- 
!  inburgh,  may  be  an  equally  felicitous  rendering  of  one  look 
and  manner;  but  I  do  net  intimately  recognize  it.  There 
is  another  and  a  curiously  unconscious  likeness  of  him  in 
the  charming  Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures.  It  is  in  the 
portrait  of  Wouverraans,  by  liembrandt.  It  is  just  so  much 
of  a  resemblance  as  to  remind  the  friends  of  the  poet,  al¬ 
though  not  such  a  one  as  the  immortal  Dutchman  would 
have  made  h.ad  the  poet  been  his  sitter.  It  has  a  plaintive 
j  and  melancholy  e.xpression  which,  I  rejoice  to  say,  I  do  not 
I  associate  with  Keats. 

I  There  is  one  of  his  attitudes  during  familiar  conversation 
(  which  at  times  (with  the  whole  earnest  manner  and  sweet 
1  expression  of  the  man)  ever  presents  itself  to  me  as  though 
I  I  had  seen  him  only  last  week.  How  gracious  is  the  boon 
!  that  the  benedictions  and  the  blessings  in  our  life-careers 
i  last  longer,  and  recur  with  stronger  influences,  than  the  ill- 
^  deeds  and  the  curses  1  The  attitude  I  speak  of  was  that 
of  cherishing  one  leg  over  the  knee  of  the  other,  smoothing 
the  instep  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  this  action  I 
mostly  associate  him  in  an  eager  parley  with  Leigh  Hunt 
in  his  little  Vale  of  Health  Cottage.  This  position,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  is  in  the  last  portrait  of  him  at  Craig  Crook ;  if 
not,  it  is  a  reminiscent  one,  painted  after  his  death.  His 
stature  could  have  been  very  little  more  than  five  feet ;  but 
he  was,  withal,  compactly  made  ami  well-proportioned  ; 
and  before  the  hereditary  disorder  which  carried  him  off 
liegan  to  show  itself,  he  was  active,  athletic,  and  endur- 
'  ingly  strong  —  as  the  fight  with  the  butcher  gave  full  attes- 
j  tation. 

His  perfect  friend,  Joseph  Severn,  writes  of  him,  “Here 
in  liome,  as  I  write,  I  look  back  through  forty  years  of 
worldly  changes,  and  behold  Keats’s  dear  image  again  in 
memory.  It  seems  as  if  he  should  be  living  with  me  now, 
inasmuch  as  I  never  could  understand  his  strange  and  con¬ 
tradictory  death,  his  falling  away  so  suddenly  from  health 
and  strength.  He  had  a  fine  compactness  of  person,  which 
we  regard  as  the  promise  of  longevity,  and  no  mind  was 
ever  more  exultant  in  youthful  feeling.” 

The  critical  world  —  by  which  term  I  mean  the  censori¬ 
ous  portion  of  it,  for  many  have  no  other  idea  of  criticism 
than  that  of  censure  and  objection  —  the  critical  world 
have  so  gloated  over  the  feebler,  or,  if  they  will,  the  defec¬ 
tive  side  of  Keats’s  genius,  and  his  friends  have  so  amply 
justified  him,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  add  no  more  to  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  opinions  than  to  say  that  the  only  fault  in  his  po- 
I  etry  I  could  discover  was  a  redundancy  of  imagery  —  that 
exuberance,  by  the  way,  being  a  quality  of  the  greatest 
promise,  seeing  that  it  is  the  constant  accompaniment  of  a 
young  and  teeming  genius.  But  his  steady  friend,  l.eigh 
Hunt,  has  rendered  the  amplest  and  truest  record  of  his 
mental  accomplishment  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Foliage,” 
quoted  at  page  150  of  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Life  of 
Keats  ;  ”  and  his  biographer  has  so  zealously,  and  I  would 
say,  so  amiably,  summed  up  his  character  and  intellectual 
qualities,  that  I  can  add  no  more  than  my  assent 

With  regard  to  Keats’s  political  opinions  1  have  little 
doubt  that  his  whole  civil  creed  was  comprised  in  the  mas- 
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ter  principle  of  “  univemal  liberty  ”  —  namely  :  “  Equal 
and  etern  justice  to  all,  from  the  duke  to  the  dustman.” 

There  are  constant  indications  through  the  memoirs  and 
in  the  letters  of  Keats  of  his  profound  reverence  for  Shakes¬ 
peare.  His  own  intensity  of  thought  and  expression  vis¬ 
ibly  strengthened  with  the  study  of  his  idol ;  and  he  knew 
but  little  of  him  till  he  had  himself  become  an  author.  A 
marginal  note  by  him  in  a  folio  copy  of  the  plavs  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  complete  absorption  bis  mind  had  undergone 
during  the  process  of  his  matriculation ;  and,  through  life, 
however  long  with  any  of  us,  we  are  all  in  progress  of  ma¬ 
triculation,  as  we  study  the  “  myriad -minded’s  ”  system  of 
philosophy.  The  note  that  Keats  made  was  this  :  “  The 
genius  of  Shakespeare  was  an  innate  univernalily ;  where- 
ore  he  laid  the  achievements  of  human  intellect  prostrate 
beneath  his  indolent  and  kingly  gaze  ;  he  could  do  easily 
men's  utmost.  His  plan  of  tasks  to  come  was  not  of  this 
world.  If  what  he  proposed  to  do  hereafler  would  not  in 
the  idea  answer  the  aim,  how  tremendous  must  have  been 
his  conception  of  ultimates  I  ”  question  whether  any  one 
of  the  recognized  high-priests  of  the  temple  has  uttered  a 
loftier  homily  in  honor  of  the  world’s  intellectual  homage 
and  renown. 

A  passage  in  one  of  Keats’s  letters  to  me  evidences  that 
be  had  a  “  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,”  and, 
as  he  adds,  “  so  had  Tom,”  whose  eyes  he  had  just  closed. 
I  once  heard  him  launch  into  a  rhapsody  on  the  genius  of 
Moses,  who  he  said  deserved  the  benediction  of  the  whole 
world,  were  it  only  for  his  institution  of  the  “  Sabbath.” 
But  Keats  was  no  “  Sabbatarian  ”  in  the  modern  conven¬ 
tional  acceptation  of  the  term.  “  Every  day,”  he  once 
said,  was  “  Sabbath  ”  to  him,  as  it  is  to  every  grateful  mind, 
for  blessings  momentarily  bestowed  upon  us.  Thi^  recalls 
Wordsworth’s  lines,  where  he  tells  us  that  Nature,  — 

Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Conforming  to  th’  eternal  will, 

Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields. 

Divine  admonishments  she  yields, 

That  not  bv  hand  alone  we  live. 

Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give ; 

That  every  day  should  have  some  part 
Free  for  a  Sabbath  of  the  heart : 

So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest. 

From  morn  to  eve  with  hallowed  rest. 

Sunday  was  indeed  Keats’s  “  day  of  rest,”  and  I  may  add, 
too,  of  untainted  mirth  and  gladness ;  as  I  believe,  too,  of 
unprofessing,  unostentatious  gratitude.  His  whole  course 
of  life,  to  its  very  last  act,  was  one  routine  of  unselfishness 
and  of  consideration  for  others’  feelings.  The  approaches 
of  death  having  come  on,  he  said  to  his  untiring  nurse- 
friend,  “  Severn  —  I  —  lift  me  up.  I  am  dying.  /  shall 
die  easy;  don’t  be  frightened;  be  firm,  and  thank  Gdd  it  has 
come.” 

Now  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 

Beams  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 

When  Lord  Houghton  (then  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes)  was 
preparing  his  first  biography  of  Keats,  I  supfdied  him  with 
some  of  my  reminiscences  of  the  young  poet ;  and  several 
years  ago  I  was  requested  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly  to  give  them  an  article  on  the  same  subject. 
My  present  “  Recollections  ”  are  an  augmented  summary 
of  those  previously  penned  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  thus 
to  revise  and  amplify  them  with  the  readers  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  in  this  present  February  —  the  same  month 
in  which  my  beloved  schoolfellow  and  poetical  pupil  closed 
his  too  brief  career  more  than  half  a  century  since. 


THE  TREE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

The  more  I  have  contemplated  that  ancient  story  of  the 
Fall,  the  more  it  has  seemed  to  me  within  the  range  of 
probability,  and  even  of  experience.  It  must  have  happened 


somewhere  for  the  first  time ;  for  it  has  happened  only 
too  many  times  since.  It  has  happened,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  in  every  race,  and  every  age,  and  every  grade  of 
civilization.  It  is  happening  round  us  now  in  every  region 
of  the  globe.  Always  and  everywhere,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  poor  human  beings  been  tempted  to  eat  of  some  “  tree 
of  knowledge,”  that  they  may  be,  even  for  an  hour,  as 
gods ;  wise,  but  with  a  false  wisdom ;  careless,  but  with  a 
frantic  carelessness ;  and  happy,  but  with  a  happiness 
which,  when  the  excitement  is  past,  leaves  too  often —  as 
with  that  hapless  pair  in  Eden  —  depression,  shame,  and 
fear.  Everywhere,  and  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  has  man  been  inventing  stimulants  and  narcotics  to 
supply  that  want  of  vitality  of  which  he  is  so  painfully 
aware ;  and  has  asked  Nature,  and  not  God,  to  clear  the 
dulled  brain,  and  comfort  the  weary  spirit. 

This  has  been,  and  will  be  perhaps  for  many  a  century 
to  come,  almost  the  most  fearful  failing  of  this  poor,  ex¬ 
ceptional,  over-organized,  diseased,  and  truly  fallen  being 
called  man,  who  is  in  doubt  daily  whether  he  be  a  God  or 
an  ape  ;  and  in  trying  wildly  to  become  the  former,  ends 
but  too  often  in  becoming  the  latter. 

For  man,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  feels,  and  has  felt 
in  every  age,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him. 
He  usually  confesses  this  fact  —  as  is  to  be  expected —  of 
his  fellow-men,  rather  than  of  himself ;  and  shows  his  sense 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  them  by  complaining 
of,  hating,  and  killing  them.  But  ho  cannot  always  conceal 
from  himself  the  fact  that  he,  too.  is  wrong,  as  well  as  they ; 
and  as  he  will  not  usually  kill  himself,  he  tries  wild  ways 
to  make  himself  feel  at  least — if  not  to  be  —  somewhat 
“  better.”  Philosophers  may  bid  him  be  content ;  and  tell 
that  be  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  what  nature  has  made 
him.  But  he  cares  nothing  for  the  philo.-ophers.  He 
knows,  usually,  that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be ;  that 
he  carries  about  with  him,  in  most  cases,  a  body  more  or 
less  diseased  and  decrepit,  incapable  of  doing  all  the  work 
which  he  feels  that  he  himself  could  do,  or  expressing  all 
the  emotions  which  he  himself  longs  to  expnss;  a  dull 
brain,  dull  senses,  which  cramp  the  eager  infinity  within 
him;  as  —  so  Goethe  once  said  with  pity  —  the  horse’s 
single  hoof  cramps  the  fine  intelligence  and  generosity  of 
bis  nature,  and  forbids  him  even  to  grasp  an  object,  like 
the  more  stupid  cat,  and  baser  monkey.  And  man  has  a 
self,  too,  within,  from  which  he  longs  too  often  to  escape, 
as  from  a  household  ghost  who  pulls  out.  at  unfortunately 
rude  and  unwelcome  hours,  the  ledger  of  memory.  And 
so  when  the  tempter  —  be  he  who  he  may  —  says  to  him, 
” Take  this,  and  you  will ‘feel  better’ — Take  this,  and 
you  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  ”  then,  if  the 
temptation  was,  as  the  old  story  says,  too  much  for  man 
while  healthy  and  unfallen,  what  must  it  be  for  his  un¬ 
healthy  and  fallen  children  ? 

In  vain  we  say  to  him,  — 

“  'Tis  life,  whereof  your  nerves  are  scant ; 

Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  you  pant ; 

More  life,  and  fuller,  that  you  want.” 

And  your  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life :  it  is,  in 
every  case,  the  tree  of  death  ;  of  decrepitude,  madness, 
misery.  He  prefers  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  ”  Thou 
shalt  not  surely  die.”  Nay,  he  will  say  at  last,  “  Better 
be  as  gods  awhile,  and  die.  than  be  the  crawling,  in¬ 
sufficient  thing  I  am,  and  live.” 

He  — did  I  say?  Alas,  I  must  say  she  likewise.  The 
sacred  story  is  only  too  true  to  fact,  when  it  represents  the 
woman  as  falling,  not  merely  at  the  same  time  as  the  man, 
but  before  the  man.  Only  let  us  remember  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  woman  as  tempted;  tempted,  seemingly,  by  a 
rational  being,  of  lower  race,  and  yet  of  superior  cunning; 
who  must,  therefore,  have  fallen  before  the  woman.  Who 
or  what  the  being  was,  who  is  called  the  serpent  in  our 
translation  of  Genesis,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  We  have 
absolutely,  I  think,  no  facts  from  which  to  judge ;  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  need  trouble  no  man  much.  But  I 
fancy  that  a  missionary,  preaching  on  this  story  to  Negroes, 
telling  them  plainly  that  the  ”  Serpent  ”  meant  the  first 
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Obeah  man  ;  and  then  comparing  the  experiences  of  that 
hapless  pair  in  Eden  with  their  own,  after  certain  orgies 
not  yet  extinct  in  Africa,  would  be  only  too  well  understood  ; 
10  well,  indeed,  that  he  might  run  some  risk  of  eating,  him¬ 
self,  not  of  the  tree  of  life,  but  of  that  of  death.  The  sor¬ 
cerer  or  sorceress  tempting  the  woman ;  and  then  the 
woman  tempting  the  man,  seems  to  be,  certainly  among 
savage  peoples,  and,  alas  !  too  often  among  civilized  peoples 
also,  the  usual  course  of  the  world-wide  tragedy. 

But  —  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  —  the  woman’s 
yielding  l^fore  the  man  is  not  altogether  to  her  dishonor, 
as  those  old  monks  used  to  allege  who  hated,  and  too  often 
tortured,  the  sex  whom  they  could  not  enjoy.  It  is  not  to 
the  woman’s  dishonor,  if  she  felt,  before  her  husband, 
higher  aspirations,  than  tho.se  after  mere  animal  pleasure. 
To  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  is  a  vain  and  foolish, 
but  not  a  base  and  brutal  wish.  She  proved  herself  thereby 
—  though  at  an  awful  cost  —  a  woman,  and  not  an  animal. 
And  indeed  the  woman’s  more  delicate  organization,  her 
more  vivid  emotions,  her  more  voluble  fancy,  as  well  as 
her  mere  physical  weakness  and  weariness,  have  been  to 
her,  in  all  ages,  a  special  source  of  temptation,  which  it  is 
to  her  honor  that  she  has  resisted  so  much  better  than  the 
stronger  and  therefore  more  culpable  man. 

As  tor  what  the  tree  of  knowledge  was :  there  really  is 
no  need  for  us  to  waste  our  time  in  guessing.  If  it  was  not 
one  plant,  then  it  was  another.  It  may  have  been  some¬ 
thing  which  has  long  since  perished  off  the  earth.  It  may 
have  been  —  as  some  learned  men  have  guessed  —  the 
sacred  Soma,  or  Homa,  of  the  early  Brahmin  race ;  and  that 
may  have  been  a  still  existing  narcotic  species  of  Asclepias. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  vine.  The  language  of  the  Hebrew 
Scripture  concerning  it,  and  the  sacred  use  to  which  it  is 
consecrated  in  the  Gospels,  forbid  that  notion  utterly;  at 
least  to  those  who  know  enough  of  antiquity  to  pass  by, 
with  a  smile,  the  theory  that  the  wines  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  not  intoxicating.  And  yet — as  a  fresh 
corroboration  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say  —  how  fearfully 
has  that  noble  gift  to  man  been  abused  for  the  same  end 
as  a  hundred  other  vegetable  products,  even  since  those 
mythic  days  when  Dionusos  brought  the  vine  from  the  far 
Bast,  amid  troops  of  human  Maenads  and  half-human 
Satyrs ;  and  the  Bacebae  tore  Pentheus  in  pieces  on  Cith- 
asron  for  daring  to  intrude  upon  their  sacred  rites ;  and 
since  those  historic  days,  too,  when  less  than  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Bacchic  rites  spread 
from  Southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  thence  to  the  ma¬ 
trons  of  Rome  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Pcenia  Annia,  a 
Campanian  lady,  took  at  last  shape.s,  of  which  no  man  must 
speak ;  but  which  had  to  be  cut  down  with  terrible  but 
just  severity,  by  the  Consuls  and  the  Senate. 

But  it  matters  little,  1  say,  what  this  same  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  was.  Was  every  vine  on  earth  destroyed  to-morrow, 
and  every  vegetable  also,  from  which  alcohol  is  now  dis¬ 
tilled,  man  would  soon  discover  something  else,  wherewith 
to  satisfy  the  insatiate  craving.  Has  he  not  already  done  so  ? 
Has  not  almost  every  people  had  its  tree  of  knowledge, 
often  more  deadly  than  any  distilled  liquor,  from  the 
absinthe  of  the  cultivated  Frenchman,  and  the  opium  of  the 
cultivated  Chinese,  down  to  the  bush-poisons  wherewith 
the  tropic  sorcerer  initiates  his  dupes  into  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  the  fungus  from  which  the  Samoiede 
extracts  in  autumn  a  few  days  of  brutal  happiness,  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  long  six  months’  night?  Go<l  grant 
that  modern  science  may  not  bring  to  light  fresh  substitutes 
for  alcohol,  opium,  and  the  rest ;  and  give  the  white  races, 
in  that  state  of  effeminate  and  godless  quasi-civilization 
which  I  sometimes  fear  is  creeping  upon  them,  fresh  means 
of  destroying  themselves  delicately  and  pleasantly  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increa.se  in 
this  island,  i  have  no  trusty  proof  of  it ;  but  I  can  believe 
it  possible.  For  every  cause  of  drunkenness  seems  on  the 
increase.  Overwork  of  bo<ly  and  mind ;  circumstances 
which  depress  health ;  temptation  to  drink,  and  drink  again, 
»t  every  corner  of  the  streets ;  and  finally,  money,  and  ever 
more  money,  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  people,  who  have 


not  the  desire,  and  too  often  not  the  means  of  spending  it 
in  any  save  the  lowest  pleasures.  These,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  the  true  causes  of  drunkenness,  increasing  or  not.  And 
if  we  wish  to  become  a  more  temperate  nation,  we  must 
lessen  them,  even  if  we  cannot  eradicate  them. 

First,  overwork.  We  all  live  too  fast,  and  work  too 
hard.  “  All  things  are  full  of  labor,  man  cannot  utter  it.” 
In  the  heavy  struggle  for  existence  which  goes  on  all  around 
us,  each  man  is  tasked  more  and  more  —  if  he  be  really 
worth  buying  and  using  —  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  all 
day  long.  The  weak  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  strong  ;  and  crave  in  consequence,  for  artificial  strength. 
How  we  shall  stop  that,  I  know  not,  while  every  man  is 
“  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and  piercing  himself  through 
with  many  sorrows,  and  falling  into  foolish  and  hurtful 
lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.” 
How  we  shall  stop  that,  I  say,  I  know  not.  The  old  prophet 
may  have  been  right  when  he  said,  “  Surely  it-is  not  of  the 
Lord  that  the  jjeople  shall  labor  in  the  very  fire,  anil  weary 
themselves  for  very  vanity  ;  ”  and  in  some  juster,  wiser, 
more  sober  system  of  society  —  somewhat  more  like  the 
Kingdom  of  The  Father  come  on  ear  h —  it  may  be  that 
poor  human  beings  will  not  need  to  toil  so  hard,  and  to  keep 
themselves  up  to  their  work  by  stimulants  ;  but  will  have 
time  to  sit  down,  and  look  around  them,  and  think  of  God, 
and  of  God’s  quiet  universe,  with  something  of  quiet  in 
themselves;  something  of  rational  leisure,  and  manful  so¬ 
briety  of  mind,  as  well  as  body. 

But  it  seems  to  me  also,  that  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
when  —  as  it  was  once  well  put  —  every  one  has  stopped 
running  about  like  rats,  those  who  work  hard,  whether 
with  muscle  or  with  brain,  would  not  be  surrounded, 
as  now,  with  every  circumstance  which  tempts  toward 
drink ;  by  every'  circumstance  which  depresses  the  vital 
energies,  and  leaves  them  an  easy  prey  to  pestilence  itself ; 
by  bad  light,  bad  air,  bad  food,  bad  water,  bad  smells,  bad 
occupations,  which  weaken  the  muscles,  cramp  the  chest, 
disorder  the  digestion.  Let  any  rational  man,  fresh  from 
the  country  —  in  which  I  presume  God,  having  made  it, 
meant  all  men,  more  or  less,  to  live  —  go  through  the  back 
streets  of  any  city,  or  through  whole  districts  of  the  "  black 
countries  ”  of  England ;  and  then  ask  himself.  Is  it  the 
will  of  God  that  his  human  children  should  live  and  toil 
in  such  dens,  such  deserts,  such  dark  places  of  the  earth  ? 
Let  him  ask  himself.  Can  they  live  and  toil  there  without 
contracting  a  probably  diseased  habit  of  body ;  without 
contracting  a  certainly  dull,  weary,  sordid  habit  of  mind, 
which  craves  for  any  pleasure,  however  brutal,  to  escape 
from  its  own  stupidity  and  emptiness?  When  I  run 
through,  by  rail,  certain  parts  of  the  iron-producing  country 
—  streets  of  furnaces,  collieries,  slag  heaps,  mud,  slop, 
brick  house-rows,  smoke,  dirt :  and  that  is  all  —  and  when 
I  am  told,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  that  the  main  thing 
which  the  well-paid  and  well-fed  men  of  those  abominable 
wastes  cared  for  was  —  fighting  good  dogs :  I  can  only 
answer,  that  I  am  not  surprised. 

I  say  —  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  shall  do  my  best 
to  say  again  —  that  the  craving  for  drink  and  narcotics 
especially  that  engendered  in  our  great  cities,  is  not  a 
disease,  but  a  symptom  of  disease  —  of  a  far  deeper  disease 
than  any  which  drunkenness  can  produce  ;  namely,  of  the 
growing  degeneracy  of  a  population,  striving  in  vain  by 
stimulants  and  narcotics  to  fight  against  those  slow  poisons 
with  which  our  greedy  barbarism,  miscalled  civilization 
has  surrounded  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  may 
be  answered  that  the  old  German,  Angle,  Dane,  drank 
heavily.  I  know  it :  but  why  did  they  drink,  save  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  fenman  prank,  and  his  wife  took 
opium,  at  least  till  the  fens  were  drained  ?  —  to  keep  off" 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  malaria  of  swamps  and  new 
clearings,  which  told  on  them  who  always  settled  in  the 
lowest  grounds,  in  the  shape  of  fever  and  ague.  Here  it 
may  be  answered  again,  that  stimulants  have  been,  during 
the  memory  of  man,  the  destruction  of  the  Red  Indian  race 
in  America.  I  reply  boldly  that  I  do  not  believe  it.  There 
is  evidence  enough  in  Jaques  Cartier’s  “  Voyages  to  the 
Rivers  of  Canada ;  ”  and  evidence  more  than  enough  in 
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Strac'hey’s  “  Travaile  in  Virginia  ”  —  to  quote  only  two 
authorities  out  of  many  — to  prove  that  the  Red  Indians, 
when  the  white  man  first  met  with  them,  were,  North  and 
South  alike,  a  diseased,  decaying,  and,  as  all  their  tradi¬ 
tions  confess,  decreasing  race.  Such  a  race  would  naturally 
crave  for  “  the  water  of  life,”  the  “  usque-bagh,”  or  whiskey, 
as  we  have  contracted  the  old  name  now.  But  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  white  man,  by  introtlucing  among 
these  poor  creatures  iron,  fire-arms,  blankets,  and  above  all 
horses  wherewith  to  follow  the  buffalo-herds,  which  they 
could  never  follow  on  foot,  must  htive  done  ten  times  more 
towards  keeping  them  alive,  then  he  has  done  towards  de¬ 
stroying  them,  by  giving  them  the  chance  of  a  week’s 
drunkenness  twice  a  year,  when  they  came  in  to  his  forts 
to  sell  the  skins  which,  without  his  gifts,  they  never  would 
have  got. 

Such  a  race  would,  of  course,  if  wanting  vitality,  crave 
for  stimulants.  But  if  the  stimulants,  and  not  the  original 
want  of  vitality,  combined  with  morals  utterly  detestable, 
and  worthy  only  of  the  gallows  —  and  here  I  know  what  I 
say,  and  dare  not  tell  what  I  know,  from  eye-witnesses  — 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  Red  Indians’  extinction  :  then 
how  is  it,  let  me  ask,  that  the  Irishman  and  the  Scotsman 
have,  often  to  their  great  harm,  been  drinking  .as  much 
whiskey  —  and  usually  very  bad  whiskey  —  not  merely  I 
twice  a  year,  but  as  oflen  as  they  could  get  it,  during  the 
whole  “  iron  age ;  ”  and,  for  aught  any  one  can  tell,  during  ! 
the  “  bronze  age,”  and  the  “  stone  age  ”  before  that ;  and 
yet  are  still  the  most  healthy,  able,  valiant,  and  prolific 
races  in  Europe?  Had  they  drank  less  whiskey  they 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  more  healthy,  .able,  valiant, 
and  perhaps  even  more  prolific,  than  they  are  now.  'I'hey 
show  no  sign,  however,  as  yet,  of  going  the  way  of  the  Red 
Indian. 

But  if  the  craving  for  stimulants  and  narcotics  is  a  token 
of  deficient  vitality :  then  the  deadliest  foe  of  that  f  raving, 
and  all  its  miserable  results,  is  surely  the  Sanatory  Re¬ 
former;  the  man  who  preaches,  — and  as  far  as  ignorance 
and  vested  interests  will  allow  him,  procures  for  the  masses 
pure  air,  pure  sunlight,  pure  water,  pure  dwelling-houses, 
pure  food.  Not  merely  every  fresh  drinking  fountain,  but 
every  fresh  public  bath  and  wash  house,  every  fresh  open 
■pace,  every  tresh  growing  tree,  every  fresh  open  window, 
every  fresh  flower  in  that  window  —  each  of  these  is  so 
much,  as  the  old  Persians  would  have  said,  conquered  for 
Ormuzd,  the  God  of  light  and  life,  out  of  the  dominion  of 
Ahriman,  the  king  of  darkness  and  of  death;  so  much 
taken  from  the  causes  of  drunkenness  and  disease,  and 
added  to  the  causes  of  sobriety  and  health. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  is  clear  :  that  if  this  present  bar¬ 
barism  and  anarchy  of  covetousness,  miscalled  modern  civ¬ 
ilization,  were  tamed  and  drilled  into  something  more  like 
a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  then  we  should  not  see  the 
reckless  and  needless  multiplication  of  liquor  shops,  which 
disgraces  this  country  now. 

As  a  single  instance :  in  one  country  parish  of  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  in  which  the  population  has  not 
increased  one  eighth  in  the  last  fifty  years,  there  are  now 
practically  eight  public-houses  where  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  but  two.  One,  that  is,  for  every  hundred  —  or  rather, 
omitting  children,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  gentlemen,  and 
their  households,  one  for  every  fifty  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the  face  of  the  allurements,  ollen  of  the  basest  kind,  which 
these  dens  offer,  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster  strug¬ 
gle  in  vain  to  keep  up  night-schools  and  young  men’s  clubs, 
and  to  inculcate  habits  of  providence. 

The  young  laborers  over  a  great  part  of  the  south  and 
east,  at  least,  of  England  —  though  never  so  well  off,  for 
several  generations,  as  they  are  now — are  growing  up 
thriftless,  shiftless;  inferior, it  seems  to  me,  to  their  grand¬ 
fathers  in  everything,  save  that  they  can  usually  read  and 
write,  and  their  grandfathers  could  not;  and  that  they 
wear  smart,  cheap  cloth  clothes,  and  frock-coats,  instead  of 
their  grandfathers’  smock-frock. 

And  if  it  be  so  in  the  country,  how  must  it  be  in  towns  ? 
There  must  conue  a  thorough  change  in  the  present  licens¬ 
ing  system,  in  spite  of  all  the  “  pressure  ”  which  certain 


powerful  vested  interests  may  bring  to  bear  on  govern- 
I  ments.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  who  cares 
j  for  his  countrymen,  and  for  their  children  after  them,  to 
help  in  bringing  about  that  change  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  Again,  I  said  just  now  that  a  probable  cause  of  increas¬ 
ing  drunkenness  was  the  increasing  material  prosperity  of 
thousands  who  knew  no  recreation  beyon<l  low  animal  pleas¬ 
ure.  If  I  am  right — and  I  believe  that  I  am  right  —  I 
must  urge  on  those  who  wish  drunkenness  to  decrease,  the 
necessity  of  providing  more  and  more  refined  recreation  for 
the  people. 

Men  drink,  and  women  too,  remember,  not  merely  to 
supply  exhaustion;  not  merely  to  drive  away  care:  hut 
often  simply  to  drive  away  dulness.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  save  to  think  over  what  they  have  done  in  the  day,  or 
what  they  expect  to  do  to-morrow ;  and  they  escape  from 
that  dreary  round  of  business  thought,  in  liquor  or  narcot¬ 
ics.  There  are  still  those,  by  no  means  of  the  hand-work¬ 
ing  class,  but  absorbed  all  day  by  business,  who  drink 
heavily  at  night  in  their  own  comfortable  homes,  simply  to 
recreate  their  over  burdened  minds.  Such  cases,  doubt¬ 
less,  are  far  less  common  than  they  were  filly  years  .ago: 
but  why?  Is  not  the  decrease  of  drinking  among  the 
richer  classes  certainly  due  to  the  increased  refinement  and 
variety  of  their  tastes  and  occupations  ?  In  cultivating  the 
ffisthetic  side  of  man’s  nature  ;  in  engaging  him  with  the 
beautiful,  the  pure,  the  wonderful,  the  truly  natural ;  in 
painting,  poetry,  music,  horticulture,  physical  science  —  in 
all  this  lies  recreation,  in  the  true  and  literal  sense  of  that 
1  word,  namely,  the  recreating  and  mending  of  the  ex- 
I  hausted  mind  and  feelings,  such  as  no  rational  man  will 
now  neglect,  either  for  himself,  his  children,  or  his  work- 
!  people. 

But  how  little  of  all  this  is  open  to  the  masses,  all  should 
\  know  but  too  well.  How  little  opportunity  the  average 
I  hand-worker,  or  his  wife,  has  of  eating  of  any  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  save  of  the  very  basest  kind,  is  but  tco  palpable. 
AVe  are  mending,  thank  God,  in  this  respect.  Free  libra¬ 
ries  and  museums  have  sprung  up  of  late  in  other  cities  be¬ 
side  London.  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  them  all  I  And  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  still  later,  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum, 
have  been,  I  believe,  of  far  more  use  than  many  average 
[  sermons  and  lectures  from  many  average  orators, 
j  But  are  we  not  still  far  behind  the  old  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  of  the  Empire  likewise,  in  the  amount  of  amuse- 
1  ment  and  instruction,  and  even  of  shelter,  which  we  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  people  ?  Recollect  the  (to  me)  disgraceful 
fact,  that  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  throughout  the 
whole  of  London,  a  single  portico  or  other  covered  place, 
in  which  the  people  can  take  refuse  during  a  shower  :  and 
this  in  the  climate  of  England  1  Where  they  do  take  ref¬ 
uge  on  a  wet  day  the  publican  knows  but  too  well ;  as  he 
knows  also  where  thousands  of  the  lower  classes,  sinij)ly 
for  want  of  any  other  place  to  be  in,  save  their  own  sordid 
dwellings,  spend  as  much  as  they  are  permitted  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  Let  us  put  down  “  Sunday  drinking  ”  by  all 
means,  if  we  can.  But  let  us  remember  that  by  closing  the 
public-house  on  Sunday,  we  prevent  no  man  or  woman 
from  carrying  home  as  much  poison  as  they  choose  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  to  brutalize  themselves  therewith,  j  erhaps  for 
eight-and-forty  hours.  And  let  us  see,  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  said  that  He  had  made  the  Sabbath  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath  —  let  us  see,  I  say,  if  we  cannot  do 
something  to  prevent  the  townsman’s  Sabbath  being,  not  a 
day  of  rest,  but  a  day  of  mere  idleness;  the  day  of  most 
temptation,  because  of  most  dullness,  of  the  whole  seven. 

And  here,  perhaps,  some  sweet  soul  may  look  up  re¬ 
provingly  and  say.  He  talks  of  rest.  Does  he  forget,  and 
would  he  have  the  working-man  forget,  that  all  these  out¬ 
ward  palliatives  will  never  touch  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
the  unrest  of  the  soul  within  ?  Does  he  forget,  and  would  he 
have  the  working-man  forget,  who  said,  who  only  has  the 
right  to  say,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  arc  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest  r  ”  Ah  no,  sweet  soul. 
I  know  your  words  are  true.  I  know  that  what  we  all  want 
is  inward  rest —  rest  of  heart  and  brain  —  the  calm,  stronfr, 
self-contained  and  self-denying  character,  which  needs  no 
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stimulants,  for  it  has  no  fits  of  depression  ;  which  nee  Is  no 
narcotics,  for  it  has  no  fics  of  excitement ;  which  needs  no 
ascetic  restraints,  for  it  is  strong  enough  to  use  God’s  gifts 
without  abusing  them.  The  character,  in  a  word,  which 
is  truly  temperate,  not  in  drink  or  food  merely,  but  in  all 
desires,  thoughts,  and  actions  ;  freed  from  the  wild  lusts 
and  ambitions  to  which  that  old  Adam  yielded,  and,  seek¬ 
ing  for  light  and  life  by  means  forbidden,  found  thereby 
disease  and  death.  Yes,  I  know  that;  and  know,  too,  that 
that  rest  is  found,  only  where  you  have  already  found  it. 

And  yet :  in  such  a  world  as  this ;  governed  by  a  Being 
who  has  made  sunshine,  and  flowers,  and  green  grass,  and 
the  song  of  birds,  and  happy  human  smiles;  and  who 
would  educate  by  them  — if  we  would  let  Him  —  his  hu¬ 
man  children  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  —  in  such  a 
world  as  this,  will  you  grudge  any  particle  of  that  educa¬ 
tion,  even  any  harmless  substitute  for  it,  to  those  spirits  in 
prison,  whose  sur  roundings  too  often  tempt  them,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  composed  of 
bricks  and  iron,  and  governed  by  inspectors  and  policemen  ? 
Preach  to  those  spirits  in  prison,  as  you  know  far  better 
than  we  parsons  how  to  preach :  but  let  them  have  besides 
some  glimpses  of  the  splendid  fact,  that  outside  their  prison- 
house  is  a  world  whicli  God,  not  man,  has  made;  wherein 
grows  everywhere  that  tree  of  knowledge  which  is  likewise 
the  tree  of  life  ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  some  smsill 
share  of  its  beauty  and  its  wonder  and  its  rest,  for  their 
own  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  for  the  health  of  their 
children  after  them. 
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BY  ERCKMANN-CIIATUIAN. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

I  HAVE  the  whole  fifteen  before  me  even  now,  seated  in 
their  places  at  the  end  of  our  little  whitewashed  school¬ 
room.  First  came  Zillinger,  the  tall  son  of  the  forest- 
keeper  of  VVasselonne,  with  his  short  jacket-sleeves,  his 
long  face,  square  brow,  and  compressed  lips.  He  has  come 
to  learn  Latin ;  he  does  not  mean  to  waste  his  father’s 
money  ;  and  he  will  soon  want  to  know  how  it  happens 
that  he  does  not  get  his  regular  due  portion  of  Latin,  and 
whether  it  is  on  account  of  those  small  hoys  that  the  class 
is  kept  h.ack.  lie  considers  that  he  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  for  did  not  his  father  pay  for  him  in  advance  ?  Then 
comes  Steinbrenner,  a  heavy  fellow,  son  of  the  brewer  at 
Reichshotfen,  who  asks  for  his  due,  and  being  still  no 
further  than  the  sixth  class,  is  calculating  his  e.xamination 
expenses  after  he  shall  have  passed  his  Bachelor’s  degree, 
and  the  cost  of  his  medical  studies  at  Strasbourg.  Then 
the  two  brothers  Bloum,  sons  of  a  substantial  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  at  Ober-HazUch,  who  will  take  in  no  more  than 
a  moderate  (juantity  of  Latin,  not  enough  to  cause  indi¬ 
gestion;  since,  being  intended  for  trade,  it  is  a  luxury  in 
their  case.  Geoffrey  of  Sarrebourg,  another  tall  lad,  takes 
his  Latin  easy;  the  Poitevins  ami  Vaugiro  have  found 
their  first  lesson  quite  enough  for  them.  The  day-.scholars, 
sons  of  old  pensioned  soldier.s,  and  of  small  bourgeois  of 
Saarstadt,  will  first  try  to  carry  off  a  summary  victory  at 
the  bayonet’s  point  ;  the  first  month  they  will  be  in  the 
advanced  guard  ;  but  as  the  strong  Alsacians  mean  to 
advance  with  a  firm  and  steady  front  —  and  Monsieur 
Gradus  encourages  only  the  sons  of  people  who  have  money 
—  the  second  quarter  will  be  disastrous,  and  they  will 
only  work  just  enough  to  escape  punishment. 

Oh,  my  brave  comrades,  Moreau.  Desplanches,  Engel¬ 
hard,  ChtssardI  I  can  see  you  still  standing  calm  and 
unmoved  under  the  rolling  fire  of  the  ill-natured  jokes  of 
Monsieur  Gradus,  who  calls  you  dunces  and  fools  in  spite 
of  all  your  exertions,  and  relegates  you  to  the  tail  of  the 
class,  even  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  you  and  the  rest. 
How  full  of  scorn  anil  contempt  are  your  countenances, 
M  you  stand  eying  him  strutting  up  and  down  the  class¬ 
room  with  his  noitf  elevated  in  the  air,  wiping  his  glasses. 


and  putting  on  ridiculous  airs  of  importance  because  he  is 
a  Bachelor  1 

I  have  it  all  before  my  eyes —  I  am  with  them  still,  and 
can  fancy  I  hear  the  never-ending  weary  round  of  Latin 
repetitions.  It  sends  me  to  sleep  even  now,  thirty  years 
after. 

Out  of  my  little  corner  I  looked  on,  and  resolved  not  to 
let  the  big  Alsacians  bury  me  alive.  I  had  the  start  of 
them  at  the  beginning,  thanks  to  the  lessons  I  had  had  of 
Monsieur  Ilugues.  But  they  were  such  great  fellows,  so 
persistent  over  their  work,  swallowing  vocabularies,  verbs, 
adverbs,  and  syntax  with  an  insatiable  appetite  I  'Pheir 
fathers  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  idleness,  'rhey 
got  an  equivalent  for  their  money. 

But  what  melancholy  teaching  it  was  I  How  dry  1  how 
barren  1  Instead  of  beginning  with  simple  readings,  which 
the  professor  himself  should  describe  to  his  scholars  —  the 
sense  of  which  he  should  first  explain,  and  afterwards  the 
words  and  phrases  —  to  oblige  children  for  (our  long  years, 
even  before  reading  as  an  art,  to  pour  out  torrents  of  un¬ 
connected  words  and  abstract  rules  —  surely  it  is  enough 
to  stupefy  a  human  being  1  The  very  first  day,  a  rational 
man,  after  having  heard  repetition  lessons  for  a  few 
minutes,  would  have  passed  on  to  the  written  exercises, 
and  would  have  spoken  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

‘‘  My  friends,  I  have  looked  over  your  exercises.  They 
are  very  bad,  because  you  don’t  know  how  you  ought  to 
set  about  them ;  you  translate  all  the  words  just  as  they 
come.  Of  course  that  plan  won’t  do.  If  you  want  to  make 
a  good  translation  of  it,  you  must  consider  who  it  is  that 
is  speaking ;  is  it  a  soldier,  or  a  rustic,  or  a  philosopher  ? 
For  they  would  all  speak  dilferently  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  because  they  have  different  notions  upon  it ;  and  when 
you  know  who  is  speaking,  you  get  a  better  idea  how  he 
would  speak. 

“  Then  you  must  try  to  ascertain  the  subject,  the  matter 
in  question  ;  for  if  you  don’t  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  subject,  you  translate  at  random,  and  run  the  risk  of 
writing  great  nonsense. 

“  Well,  now,  you  can’t  get  to  know  these  two  things  in 
the  very  first  sentence  you  come  to,  nor  in  the  second. 
You  will  want  to  examine  the  whole  page.  You  ought 
therefore  to  read  the  Latin  from  beginning  to  end,  looking 
in  a  dictionary  for  the  words  you  have  not  yet  learnt ;  and 
only  then,  after  having  caught  in  some  degree  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  you  will  begin  to  translate  each  sen¬ 
tence  separately ;  and  each  of  these  sentences  must  bear 
a  proper  relation  to  the  whole.” 

This  is  the  way'  in  which  I  imagine  that  a  genuine 
teacher  would  address  his  class ;  and  this  method  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  general  sense  or  idea,  rather  than  to  the 
detached  words  and  isolated  phrase.s,  would  have  been  both 
simpler  and  more  scientific.  But  unfortunately  Monsieur 
Gradus  proceeded  in  a  very  different  fashion  :  — 

“  Look  for  your  subject,  your  verb,  and  your  governed 
case.  Then  construct  your  sentence.  The  subject  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question,  who  or  what?  The  direct  com¬ 
plement  answers  to  the  question,  whom  or  what  ?  The 
subject  is  in  the  nominative  case.  The  complement  or 
completion  of  the  predicate  is  in  the  accusative  case. 
Active  and  deponent  verbs  are  followed  by  a  direct  object. 
Passive  verbs  have  none.” 

To  Japan  with  your  rubbish !  Aren’t  your  direct  and 
indirect  objects,  your  deponent  verbs,  your  attributes,  your 
nominatives,  and  your  accusatives  all  a  gigantic  practical 
joke  ?  How  is  a  child  to  understand  this  ’/  “  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  in  the  nominative  case,  the  direct  object  in  the 
accusative.”  Will  this  jargon  open  out  the  minds  of  our 
youth  ?  With  rules  such  as  these  the  veriest  fools  may 
dispense  with  the  trouble  of  thinking.  You  put  an  um 
instead  of  an  us,  you  change  is  into  ibus,  and  that  is  what 
their  science  comes  to.  But  why  um  rather  than  us,  why 
ibus  rather  than  is  1  Why  Y  —  why  ? 

Now  those  are  our  classical  studies ;  abstract  rules 
which  are  not  explained,  words  instead  of  ideas.  Memory 
for  words  is  of  the  first  importance.  Memory  alone  is 
exercised  and  develo^ied.  Feeling,  reasoning,  sound  sense. 
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and  common-sense  are  all  buried  alive  under  mountains 
of  words. 

I  return  to  my  story  with  what  patience  I  may.  For 
what  is  the  use  of  arguing  with  men  who  refuse  to  hear? 
The  doctrine  of  the  day  is,  that  to  ensure  order,  our  youth 
must  first  undergo  seven  or  eight  years’  imprisonment  at 
college,  to  be  fashioned  to  bodily  and  spiritual  debasement. 
Where  would  our  governments  be,  if  by  mismanagement 
it  should  happen  that  these  boys,  grown  into  men,  should 
enter  life  with  notions  of  justice  and  liberty  ?  And  then 
those  traditions,  those  legendary  pictures,  those  compulsoiy 
formulas,  and  those  monkish  revelations,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  those  venerable  and  ancient  follies,  by  means  of 
which  impostors  in  high  places  have  governed  us  for  ages  ? 
Where  would  all  these  sublime  inventions  be  sent  to? 
Why,  the  abomination  of  desolation  would  follow.  Ah ! 
Bonaparte  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  restored  the 
Jesuits. 

Imagine  the  weariness,  the  disgust  of  children  laid  hold 
of  and  subjected  to  teaching  of  this  sort.  Surely  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  majority  must  have  struck  roots  deep  and 
strong  to  resist  such  onslaughts  as  these. 

Every  day  I  wept  in  secret ;  and  Monsieur  Canard 
poured  no  balm  into  my  wounded  spirit  when  he  set  before 
me  the  loose  crumby  portions  of  bread,  from  which  the 
crust  had  been  stolen  lor  the  advantage  of  the  rich.  In¬ 
justice  always  made  my  blood  boil.  Woe  to  him  who 
comes  into. the  world  with  a  sense  of  justice!  he  will  smart 
for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 

In  this  state  of  distress  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
boy  named  Charles  Hoffmann,  nicknamed  Goberlot,  the 
son  of  the  wealthiest  banker  in  Saarstadt.  His  father,  a 
very  bigoted  devotee,  had  discovered  him  reading  Mo- 
li^te’s  “  Tartulle,”  and  had  sent  him  to  be  shut  up  in  col¬ 
lege  to  expiate  his  otfence. 

Goberlot  thought  u])on  most  matters  as  I  did  ;  and  even 
then,  in  the  midst  of  our  troubles,  we  were  beginning  to 
speculate  upon  the  Divine  character,  and  to  wonder  why 
we  were  doomed  to  live  in  a  college  where  we  became 
every  day  more  inclined  to  curse  the  day  we  were  born ; 
and  we  doubted  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Divine 
justice. 

Every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  when  we  went  out  for  a 
walk,  Guberlot  and  I  used  to  wonder  and  argue  upon  these 
questions ;  and  I  inquired,  — 

“  Why  is  Monsieur  Gradus  such  a  fool,  and  Canard  so 
unfair?  Why  should  Monsieur  Laperche,  the  professor  of 
the  fourth  class,  look  so  extremely  grave,  if  it  is  a  fact,  as 
all  the  world  says,  that  he  has  not  two  ideas  in  his  head  ? 
And  why  is  Monsieur  Perrot,  the  professor  of  rhetoric,  who 
knows  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  both  lame  and 
very  ugly  ?  Why  do  we  suffer  from  the  folly  of  other 
people,  incapable  as  we  are  of  resistance  ?  ” 

1  could  not  reconcile  these  things  with  what  I  knew  of 
the  justice  of  God. 

And  then  Guberlot,  who  had  been  taught  by  the  priests, 
answered,  — 

“  Thai’s  for  our  perfecting.  If  they  were  not  all  so 
stupid,  so  unlair,  and  so  selfish,  we  should  have  no  merits, 
and  we  should  not  get  to  Paradise.” 

“  And  what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  Oh  1  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,”  he  replied  ;  “  perhaps 
their  destruction  is  for  our  salvation.” 

Poor  boys  1  there  was  no  one  to  help  us  out  of  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  so  we  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  doubts  and 
perplexities. 

On  that  day  we  were  crossing  through  the  town  in  twos, 
under  the  oversight  of  Monsieur  Wolframm.  Sometimes 
we  used  to  come  out  of  the  town  by  the  gate  that  faces  the 
V'osges,  or  ea.-tern  gate,  sometimes  by  the  western.  But 
now  the  sky  was  becoming  dull  and  gray  in  this  rainy 
autumnal  season,  and  we  could  not  walk  far  without  ex¬ 
posing  ourselves  to  the  cold  showers. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  country,  all  eyes  were 
directed  towards  the  distant  summits  of  the  Vosges,  and 
we  would  say,  — 

“  Do  you  see,  down  there,  that  little  white  chapel  in  the 


midst  of  the  fir-trees  ?  That’s  Dabo  —  that’s  where  we 
live.” 

Then  another,  — 

“  Do  you  see  the  Altenberg  between  those  two  great 
mountains  ?  Richepierre  is  just  behind  that.” 

How  our  poor  hearts  throbbed  before  the  distant  view, 
and  how  vividly  our  village,  our  small  home,  our  kind,  in¬ 
dulgent  parents,  rose  to  our  aching  memories  I  We  could 
have  cried  but  for  the  fear  of  ridicule.  And  so  we  trudged 
wearily  on,  until  we  reached  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest 
stretching  out  its  thousands  of  bare  and  rugged  branches. 
No  more  green  foliage  ;  the  birds  are  silent;  there  broods 
a  mournful  stillness,  while  the  giant  pines  uplift  their  tall, 
dark  spires  as  far  as  sight  can  stretch,  and  the  pathw.iys 
through  the  forest  are  strewn  deep,  by  the  stormy  blast, 
with  swirling  heaps  of  falling  leaves. 

Winter  is  drawing  near,  cold  winter  1  gray  clouds  gather 
round  in  sluggish  masses;  heavy  drops  begin  to  plash 
upon  the  leaves ;  we  must  run  for  it  —  we  must  go  back 
to  the  college.  Breathless  we  reach  the  old  monks’  en¬ 
trance —  and  Vandenberg  goes  to  look  for  his  key  while 
we  are  shouting  outside,  “  Make  haste,  let  us  in,”  and  kick¬ 
ing  at  the  door.  At  last  he  shambles  up,  lets  us  in  at  his 
leisure,  and  we  rush  under  the  old  archway,  as  wet  as 
drowned  rats. 

Such  were  our  autumn  walks. 

And  then  in  five  or  six  weeks  the  winter  is  upon  us.  In 
a  single  night  a  great  white  pall  is  spread  over  the  whole 
face  of  town  and  country.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
while,  the  courts  are  white ;  so  are  the  ramparts,  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  plain.  White,  white  everywhere  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Oh  what  a  life  we  began  to  live  then  1  The  falling 
snow,  falling,  falling  still;  the,  creaking  weathercocks; 
the  long,  damp,  dirty  corridors  1  Oh  what  a  difference 
between  this  and  the  pleasant,  cheerful  winters  at  home,  in 
the  corner  of  the  hearth-place,  your  cotton  cap  pulled  over 
your  ears,  your  feet  comfortably  dry,  and  your  careful 
mother  saying,  “  Now.  Jean  Paul,  don’t  go  out ;  you  might 
catch  cold,  or  you  might  get  chilblains.” 

Aba  I  Canard,  and  Miston,  and  Father  Dominique  took 
no  account  of  colds  or  chilblains ;  what  did  they  care 
whether  the  son  of  a  poor  village  lawyer,  whose  gratuity 
to  the  servants  was  a  paltry  forty  sous,  had  colds  and  chil¬ 
blains  or  not? 

Lessons  on  practical  philosophy  and  experimental  physics 
came  to  you  without  much  cost  in  those  days  1  No  fire  in 
the  dormitory  ;  the  tall  windows,  thickly  covered  with  frost 
from  November  until  February,  give  a  full  passage  to  the 
north  wind  through  their  chinks.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  sleeping,  on  account  of  the  cold  ;  so  you  roll  up  into  a 
little  ball  between  your  scanty  coverings,  you  hold  your 
feet  with  both  hands  ;  and  at  last  the  power  of  sleep 
asserts  itself.  The  bed  is  a  little  bit  warmer — and  you 
drop  off.  But  all  too  soon  old  Vandenberg ’s  bell  wakes 
you  up.  Oh,  misery  1  misery  1  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
anything  worse  for  a  sleeping  child  than  to  be  suddenly 
woke  up  before  daylight,  in  a  dormitory  of  immense 
length,  where  everything  that  is  wet  or  damp  is  freezing, 
where  currents  of  ice-cold  wind  are  blowing  cruelly ;  and 
to  be  obliged  to  get  up  at  once  and  dress,  black  your  shoes, 
break  the  ice  in  the  washstand,  and  descend  the  long  cold 
staircase,  shivering,  only  half  rubbed  dry  on  account  of 
the  chilblains,  and  the  numbness,  and  the  chapped  hands. 
You  sanguinely  hope  you  may  get  a  warming  by  the  school¬ 
room  stove,  and  there  you  find,  to  your  anguish,  all  the  big 
fellows,  with  whiskers  coming,  in  a  dense  circle  round  the 
stove,  drawn  close  up,  laughing  and  grinning,  and  not  one  of 
them  good-natured  enough  to  make  room  lor  you  and  say, 
“  Come  along,  young  un,  get  yourself  dry  and  warm  here 
in  my  place  t  ” 

No,  not  one.  Poor  human  nature  I  thou  art  a  long  way 
from  perfection ;  greatly  thou  needest  sollening  and  refin¬ 
ing  I  Unhappily,  no  one  thinks  of  that  in  our  colleges  — 
Greek  and  Latin  fill  up  the  whole  time.  A  little  of  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  morals,  a  course  of  simple  humanity, 
would  not  be  altogether  out  of  place.  But  the  chief  busi- 
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ness  is  to  luanuracture  Bachelors,  who  shall  afterwards 
make  the  best  they  can  of  their  Bachelorship. 

Well,  when  the  master  on  duty  had  made  his  appearance 
too,  and  had  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  and 
inspected  our  hands  and  shoes,  himself  gaping  as  if  he 
had  not  had  half  his  sleep,  how  was  it  possible  for  a  boy 
to  study  ?  how  could  be  retain  his  lesson  even  after  read- 
ini'  it  a  hundred  times,  as  long  as  he  was  asleep  with  his 
eyes  open  ? 

I  have  often  experienced  this  myself ;  the  best  of  good¬ 
will  is  not  sulfiuient ;  you  must  also  have  the  power. 
Children  want  sleep  more  than  their  elders  ;  no  child  ever 
slept  too  long.  Let  the  big  boys  get  up  if  you  will,  but  do 
let  the  poor  little  ones  get  an  extra  hour.  Nature  requires 
it,  and  common-sense  teaches  it. 

“  You  don’t  know  your  lessons.  Monsieur  Nablot?  You 
have  been  asleep  in  school  hours.  You  don’t  go  out  next 
Thursday,  and  you  will  write  out  the  verb  dormir  twenty 
times.” 

Why  not  a  hundred  times,  fool?  Ah  I  those  weary 
tasks,  those  pensuim ;  they  weigh  upon  my  memory  worse 
than  all  the  other  iniquities.  Telling  a  child,  who  does 
not  know  his  lesson,  that  he  shall  write  it  out  twenty  times 
—  the  very  same  words  twenty  times  over,  the  siime  bur¬ 
densome  tax  twice  ten  times,  just  like  an  old  blind  mill- 
horse  shambling  round  his  wheel  —  is  not  this  sure  to 
make  him  hate  his  lessons  ?  Is  it  not  grinding  out  of  him 
everything  that  is  pleasant  and  amiable?  I  appeal  to  all 
reasonable  creatures  for  an  answer. 

However,  such  were  our  college  punishments  in  my 
time. 

Then,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  by  way  of  recreation, 
they  treated  us  to  an  explication  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
Holy  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  and  we 
were  indoctrinated  with  sacramental  mysteries,  and  told  to 
ask  no  questions;  anJ  we  were  carefully  taught  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  papal  indulgences  —  namely,  that  the  church  has 
power  to  remit  temporal  penances,  by  appropriating  to  us 
the  superfluous  merits  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

All  this  was  very  clear,  wasn’t  it? 

I  remember  that  sometimes  I  presumed  to  bint  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Rutin,  when  he  had  done  explaining  these  wonderful 
things,  that  1  could  not  understand  him,  and  be  broke  out 
into  a  passion,  crying, — 

“  It  is  a  mystery  I  If  you  understood  it,  it  would  not  be 
a  ^stery  !  Now,  do  you  understand  ?  ” 

Then,  for  fear  that  he  should  get  worse,  and  should  keep 
me  in,  and  give  me  dry  bread  and  water,  I  humbly  said,  — 

“  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Principal,  now  I  understand.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  he  rejoined,  “  it  is  well  for  you  ;  but  you  have 
been  a  long  while  about  it.  You  are  a  reasoner,  a  free¬ 
thinker,  Monsieur  Nablot.  People  who  reason  come  to  a 
bad  end.  Faith  alone  can  save.  You  must  believe.” 

These  words  troubled  me  and  made  me  anxious,  and 
when  I  got  a  little  titne  alone  with  Goberlot,  I  said  to 
him,  — 

“  God  has  given  us  legs  to  walk  with,  and  eyes  to  see 
with ;  and  has  He  given  us  reason,  that  we  should  not  rea¬ 
son  with  it  ?  ” 

But  Goberlot  knew  nothing  about  these  matters.  His 
Latin  was  of  no  use  to  him  here. 

When  religious  instruction  was  over,  we  had  leave  to 
run  in  the  corridors  for  an  hour.  Then  we  had  dinner. 
One  of  the  older  boys,  perched  up  in  the  pulpit  in  the 
dining-hall,  used  to  read  aloud  to  us  the  voyages  and 
travels  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  China,  or  other  stories  of 
that  kind,  which  we  were  obliged  to  listen  to  with  the 
greatest  attention.  For  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over. 
Monsieur  le  Principal  always  examined  a  few  of  the  scholars 
upon  what  had  been  read,  and  those  who  could  not  an¬ 
swer  to  his  satisfaction  had  to  go  without  wine  the  next 
day. 

I  inay  be  judging  uncharitably ;  but  since  that  time, 
thinking  over  those  readings,  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
object  of  them  was  to  take  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
away  from  the  bad  food,  and  the  water  a  little  reddened, 
that  were  set  before  us. 


During  the  depth  of  the  winter.  Monsieur  Rufin,  after 
supper,  used  to  send  for  some  of  the  smaller  boys  to  visit 
him  in  his  room ;  but  only  the  Poitevins,  the  Vaugiros,  the 
Henriaz,  sons  of  substantial  people  who  could  pay  well. 
My  poor  friend  Goberlot  and  1  stood  outside  in  the  cold  ; 
we  were  not  invited  in,  and  yet  we  were  as  young  as  the 
rest,  and  quite  as  cold. 

However,  we  did  not  die  of  it;  quite  the  contrary. 
After  five  or  six  sharp  frosts,  having  borne  the  severity  of 
the  cold  with  such  help  as  we  could  get  by  stamjtiqg  our 
heels  and  swinging  our  arms,  we  had  grown  ruddy  and 
strong,  and  able  to  stand  wintry  weather  without  flinching. 
When  we  had  snowball  fights  with  the  day-boys,  it  was 
we  who  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  it  was  we  whom  the 
enemy  dreaded  the  most  when  they  came  down  upon  us  at 
the  charge-step,  but  recoiled  from  our  heroic  resistance 
when  we  stood  firm  and  shouted  to  the  retreating  “  highly- 
connected  ”  boys,  “  Stand  fast  —  come  on  I  ” 

At  home,  in  spite  of  all  my  mother’s  tender  care,  I  was 
always  catching  cold  ;  but  ever  since  that  winter  I  have 
hardly  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  cold  ;  and  even  to  this 
day,  when  I  cough  to  try  the  strength  of  my  lungs,  the 
window-panes  rattle  with  the  deep  sound. 

Habit  is  everything  — except  in  the  case  of  injustice 
and  wrong.  No  amount  of  habit  can  make  me  used  to 
that  1 

January,  February,  and  March  passed  away;  conjuga¬ 
tions,  declensions,  and  rules  marked  the  flight  of  time. 

And  then  the  fine  days  of  spring  came  gently  down 
upon  us.  The  deep  snow  slowly  melted  away  ;  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  during  the  tedious  school  hours,  we  could  hear 
the  heaps  of  snow  sliding  off  the  roofs,  and  falling  in  a 
curve  in  huge  lumps  into  the  court-yartl  l)elow,  with  a  noise 
like  distant  thunder.  The  melting  snow  was  shovelled  up 
in  great  dirty  mounds,  and  stood  piled  up  against  the  walls. 
The  temperature  was  rising ;  the  sun,  the  warm  welcome 
sun,  darted  his  comforting  rays  into  all  the  cold  dark  cor¬ 
ners,  and  this  delicious  warmth  was  felt  to  be  removing  the 
dampness  away  from  our  dormitory.  From  the  upper  win¬ 
dows  we  could  see  the  trees  that  were  planted  within  the 
batteries,  the  fine  tall  limes,  gradually  changing  to  a  light 
and  tender  green,  amidst  which  we  knew  we  should  soon 
hear  the  bees  and  the  cockchafers  humming.  And  the 
sparrows,  too,  but  lately  objects  as  pitiable  as  ourselves, 
fluttering  even  about  our  feet  in  the  snow,  to  catch  a  crumb 
of  bread,  those  poor  house-sparrows  were  already  beginning 
to  twitter  and  quarrel,  to  worry  an<l  chase  each  other. 

Yes,  here  was  spring  indeed  1  Everybody,  even  Canard 
himself,  looked  a  little  handsomer :  we  gazed  with  a  sense 
of  comfort  and  happiness  into  each  other's  faces,  as  we 
became  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the  Easter  holidays. 

Compositions  were  written  twice  a  wet  k.  The  big  Alsa- 
cians  were  the  best  hands  at  that;  they  expected  to  ride 
over  the  heads  of  all  the  class,  and  take  the  highest 
places  by  storm,  and  so  reach  the  fifth  cla-s.  Of  course 
they  had  a  right,  having  always  worked  so  strenuously. 

Next  to  those  fellows  I  came,  on  account  of  my  good 
memory.  I  remembered  even  what  I  had  never  been 
taught  to  understand ;  and  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
I  stood  higher  than  Poitevin,  Henriaz,  and  Vaugiro. 

(To  be  continued. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

The  Reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

II. 

All  this  was  very  well  for  a  beginning,  but  the  hey-day 
did  not  last  long.  One’s  object  in  dwelling  on  the  early 
portion  of  Louis  XVI.’s  reign  is  to  record  the  strange  con¬ 
trast  between  that  period  and  the  events  which  followed. 
No  king  ever  commenced  better  than  I^ouis  XVI.,  but  a 
sterner  man  than  he  was  needed  to  face  the  difficulties  that 
were  looming  ahead  in  serried  numbers.  Fir.it  and  fore¬ 
most  was  the  financial  difficulty.  The  King  had  said,  on 
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calling  Turgot  to  office,  “  We  must  see  how  we  can  possibly 
reduce  our  debts  to  which  Turgot  had  pithily  replied, 
“  The  present  question  is  not  how  we  may  reduce  the 
national  debt.  Sire,  but  how  we  may  increase  it,”  and  this 
was  just  true,  for  there  was  a  dead  lock  in  money  matters. 
On  one  side  were  the  trading  and  working  classes,  who 
were  overtaxed,  and  on  the  other  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
who  possessed  two  thirds  of  the  land  in  France,  and  yet 
were  not  taxed  at  all.  Turgot  proposed  several  small 
measures  to  stave  off  pressing  wants,  and  then  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  elaboration  of  a  complete  scheme  of  financial  re¬ 
form.  But  priests  and  nobles  got  wind  of  his  intentions, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  from  that  moment  the  train  of  the 
Revolution  was  laid,  for  they  resolved  to  oppose  him  at 
every  step,  to  harass,  discredit,  and  overthrow  him.  After 
all  they  were  but  acting  as  privileged  classes  ever  will  when 
they  have  not  an  iron  hand  to  deal  with  them.  Turgot  was 
honest,  able,  and  resolute,  but  be  was  weak,  for  be  worked 
under  the  orders  of  a  Priine'Minister,  who  had  no  notion  of 
tilting  against  the  whole  nobility,  and  under  a  king  who 
bad  not  nerve  enough  to  dismiss  Maurepas  and  back  up 
Turgot,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  backed  up  Colbert  and  Louis 
XIII.  Richelieu.  If  Turgot  had  been  as  unscrupulous  as 
he  was  clever,  he  might  have  got  rid  of  Maurepas  by  in¬ 
trigue,  and  rendered  glorious  service  to  both  king  and 
country.  But  he  ignored  the  tricks  of  statecraft  —  tricks 
so  useful  at  times  —  and  instead  of  overawing  or  finessing 
with  the  obstructive  prelates  and  {leers,  he  was  simple 
enough  to  apjieal  to  their  patriotism  and  their  good  sense, 
so  that  they  laughed  in  his  face,  and  what  is  more,  took 
heart  to  resist  him  without  flinching.  The  Red  Room  Bot¬ 
tle  Man  was  hut  one  of  a  class  whose  name  was  legion,  and 
all  his  brother  sinecurists  had  quaked  when  his  particular 
case  was  being  examined.  There  was  jobbery,*  corruption, 
and  extortion  high  and  low  on  all  branches  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  tree.  Every  office  in  the  state  ha*l  been  sold  under 
the  late  reign,  and  the  titulants  naturally  tried  to  recoup 
themselves  lor  their  outlay  by  systematic  plunder.  The 
commonest  formalities  of  civilized  life,  commercial  ex¬ 
changes,  sales,  the  hiring  of  a  shop,  the  purchase  of  a  field, 
the  inheriting  of  a  legacy,  were  each  and  all  fenced  in  with 
fees  and  restrictions  so  formidable,  that  Beaumarchais  re¬ 
marked  that  he  doubted  whether  he  could  stand  on  his  head 
in  the  middle  of  a  road  without  having  to  bribe  the  Provost 
of  Paris,  fee  the  police,  corrupt  the  parish  beadle,  and  then 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  three  or  four  of  the  bystanders 
in  order  to  avoid  a  law-suit.  To  crown  all,  the  taxes,  cus¬ 
toms,  excise,  and  post-office  were  farmed  out  to  shameless 
gangs  of  speculators,  who  blocked  up  every  avenue  to  prog¬ 
ress,  and  were  constantly  wresting  new  monopolies  from 
the  embarrassed  Government,  or  rather  from  the  dozen  or  so 
of  loose  women  who  virtually  ruled  the  land.  The  state  of 
things  was  such  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Louis 
XV.  bad  been  utterly  unable  to  dispose  of  a  single  salaried 
appointment.  Hearing  one  day  that  one  of  the  sub-masters 
of  the  Royal  hounds  was  making  it  a  practice  to  remove 
the  best  head  of  deer  from  the  Crown  chases  to  stock  his 
own  for  sts,  he  asked  his  favorite  huntsman  to  pick  up  ir¬ 
refutable  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  order  that  the  sub-master 
might  lie  disgraced.  The  huntsman  answered  bluffly  that 
if  he  did  this  he  should  lose  his  place.  “  Oh,  but  1  will  see 
to  that,”  answered  the  King,  nettled,  and  the  unlucky  man, 
rather  out  of  obedience  than  from  confidence  in  the  royal 
word,  denounced  the  sub-master  and  was  distuisscd  from 
his  place  the  same  day.  “  I  did  not  know  the  man  was  so 
strong,  my  poor  fellow,”  said  Louis  XV.  shyly  to  the  hunts¬ 
man,  “  but  it  seems  there  will  be  no  money  whatsoever  for 
our  hunting  if  he  is  displeased.  His  people  farm  all  my 
woods  and  rivers,  and  he  has  half  a  dozen  duchesses  behind 
him.”  The  huntsman  submitted  that  it  was  sad  to  be  beg¬ 
gared  for  doing  his  duty,  and  the  King  assenting,  signed 
him  an  appointment  to  a  place  in  the  Customs,  but  three 
weeks  later  the  man  returned  again,  saying  his  commission 
was  worth  so  much  waste  paper.  “  I’ll  tell  you  how  to 
manage,”  exclaimed  the  King,  impatiently,  and  doing  vio¬ 
lence  for  once  to  his  natural  stinginess,  he  unlocked  a 
drawer  and  drew  out  a  roll  of  fifty  louis.  “  You  make  a 
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present  of  this  to  Madame  Desparbds’  maid.  Madame 
Desparbds  is  the  mistress  of  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Customs 
and  if  you  bribe  the  maid,  the  mistress  will  see  that  the 
clerk  obeys  my  orders.”  This  roundabout  method  of 
exerting  the  royal  prerogative  succeeded. 

Now  when  affairs  have  lapsed  into  this  condition,  the 
accession  of  a  new  king,  however  well-intentioned,  does  not 
put  them  straightway  to  rights.  At  first  the  sinecurists, 
monopolists,  hectoring  clerks,  and  others  hid  their  heads 
like  frightened  rats ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  gust  of  change 
had  blown  by  they  came  out  of  their  holes,  and  Turgot 
found  them  swarm  up  everywhere  as  triumphant  as  ever,  to 
his  hindrance  and  confusion.  He  could  make  no  way  be¬ 
cause  of  them  ;  whichever  side  he  turned  he  saw  his  passage 
barred  by  a  cluster  of  vested  interests.  The  Court  being  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1775  the  Prince  de  Ligne  asked  Marie 
Antoinette,  one  night,  if  she  would  play  at  cards.  “  1  have 
only  six  louis,”  answered  the  Queen,  “and  shall  have  no 
more  till  the  end  of  the  week,  so  I  must  economize.”  The 
next  day  the  prince  accosted  Marie  Antoinette  joyfully  and 
said  he  supposed  she  had  procured  money  sooner  than  she 
expected,  for  he  -had  just  seen  a  van  marked  “  Queen’s 
Treasury”  start  for  Paris  with  four  horses,  two  postilions, 
six  outriders,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  two  clerks,  all  of 
which  would  have  been  superfluous  for  the  conveyance  of 
120  francs.  “Yet  there  was  no  more  in  the  van,”  replied 
Marie  Antoinette,  ruefully.  “Tlie  Queen’s  Treasury 
always  travels  so  since  the  time  of  Marie  Leezinska,  and 
you  know  what  storms  the  least  talk  of  retrenchment 
excites.”  Honest  Turgot  was  present  when  this  answer 
was  made,  and  he  took  the  occasion  of  draw  ing  aside  the 
Prince  of  Rohan  Guemence — the  same  who  in  1783  be¬ 
came  bankrupt  for  the  trifle  of  33,000,000  francs  —  and 
said :  “  It  will  cost  about  five  thousand  francs  to  convey 
those  six  louis  to  Paris.  I  ask  you,  my  lord,  what  will  b^ 
come  of  France  if  you  and  your  brother-landowners  do  not 
help  me  to  extricate  us  from  this  mess?”  “Tut,  tut," 
chirrupped  the  prince,  filipping  some  snuff  off  his  frill. 
“  Crack  your  head  with  figures  if  you  like,  my  dear  Baron, 
but  don’t  interfere  with  us  or  the  clergy.  We’re  all  poor 
as  mice ;  my  estates  are  mortgaged  a  foot  thick,  and  I  don’t 
know  of  a  bishop  who  hasn’t  put  his  crozier  in  pawn.  The 
only  people  who  can  afford  taxes  are  the  tradefolk  and 
laborers;”  and  perceiving  that  Turgot  still  persisted  in 
wishing  to  haul  his  country  out  of  the  pit,  this  Prince  de 
Guemende  and  others  mocked  at  him,  and  irstructed  their 
salaried  newspapers  to  mock  him  as  a  visionary  and  a  sim¬ 
pleton.  The  nobility  and  clergy  had  of  course  many  ways 
of  raising  a  press-outcry  against  an  objectionable  politician. 
Not  counting  the  journals  which  were  actually  their  own, 
there  were  plenty  of  others  ever  ready  to  sell  themselves 
for  pecuniary  or  social  favors ;  and  behind  these  came  the 
ruck  of  papers  whose  conductors  were  too  ignorant  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  man  of  Turgot’s  stamp.  Turgot  was  no  charlatan, 
and  hated  clap-trap.  If  he  had  begun  at  once  with  sensa¬ 
tional  measures  and  made  a  great  noise  about  them  he 
might  have  been  comprehended  of  the  people ;  but  as  his 
Ians  were  deep,  steady,  searching  reforms,  which  would 
ave  operated  slowly,  though  surely,  his  enemies  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  masses  that  he  had  no  ideas  of 
reform  at  all.  After  two  jrears  of  ceaseless,  struggling  dis¬ 
appointment  and  humiliation  Turgot  resigned  in  1776,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  the  Swiss  banker  and  economist, 
Necker. 

Then  it  was  that  matters  first  began  to  assume  a  serious 
aspect.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  Turgot  fall,  but  they 
were  not  so  blind  as  to  ignore  that  the  nobility  had  banded 
together  to  oppose  all  innovations  whatever ;  and  perhaps 
one  of  their  reasons  for  despising  Turgot  was  that  he  had 
not  had  the  spirit  to  override  the  nobles  and  put  his 
measures,  if  he  had  any,  forcibly  to  the  test.  Necker  was 
a  popular  man,  and  the  public  showed  unmistakable  signs 
that  they  expected  firmness  of  him.  Insensibly  one  can 
note  a  diminution  in  the  respect  of  newspapers  towards 
constituted  authorities  from  this  time.  The  papers  do  not 
attack  the  King  and  Queen,  but  they  adopt  a  free  tone  as 
regards  the  farmers-general  of  taxes,  the  judges  and  bishops. 
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•nd  they  speak  in  very  plain  terms  about  the  bigger  abuses  | 
of  government.  One  must  not  look  for  exhaustive  leading 
articles,  but  the  papers  are  full  of  those  short,  crisp  para¬ 
graphs  which  Frenchmen  pen  so  well,  and  which  turn  disa¬ 
greeable  things  and  persons  into  ridicule.  Day  after  day  the  ; 
press  teemed  with  column  upon  column  of  these  pithy  i 
epigrams  and  anecdotes,  ‘many  of  them  untrue,  no  doubt,  : 
but  all  funny,  and  spiteful  enough  to  make  the  most  thick-  | 
skinned  victims  wince.  It  was  like  a  fine  spray  of  salt 
water  splashed  at  people  in  power,  and  when  the  spray  had  | 
drenched  minor  placemen  it  began  to  wet  the  courtiers  \ 
and  ministers,  and  principally  M.  de  Maurepas.  That  j 
venerable  premier  was  surprised  at  this.  He  had  been  i 
punning  serenely  all  this  time,  and  could  not  understand  | 
the  altered  spirit  that  had  come  over  the  country.  Much 
like  an  English  Whig  in  feeling,  M.  de  Maurepas  meant  | 
well,  but  thought  the  nation  had  all  it  needed,  once  he  was  ' 
in  office.  Those  twenty  years  he  had  pa.ssed  successfully  as  j 
a  minister  in  the  prime  of  life  had  been  the  spoiling  of  him.  | 
If  a  minister  rules  well  from  twenty  to  forty  it  seems  to  be  i 
admitted  that  he  can  begin  again  as  if  he  were  the  same  man  ' 
and  as  if  the  world  were  the  same,  five-and-twenty  years 
afterwards ;  and  M.  de  Maurepas  was  not  the  first,  nor  has  I 
he  been  the  last  politician  who  fancied  that  age  had  | 
wrought  no  difierence  in  him  nor  in  the  rest  of  mankind.  ^ 
When  the  press  assailed  him  he  concluded  that  journalism 
was  being  stricken  with  a  passing  madness,  and  he  resolved  , 
to  doctor  it  with  the  specifics  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth.  ' 
He  submitted  to  the  King  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of  i 
seventy  censors,  who  were  to  revise  all  books  and  period-  j 
icals  before  they  were  published  ;  and  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
foreign  journals  when  they  exceeded  the  liberty  allowed  to  ; 
Dative  prints.  i 

Louis  XVf.  signed  this  decree  without  reluctance.  He, 
too,  having  blown  off  his  first  whiff  of  reform  zeal  and  j 
being  anxious  for  some  rest,  felt  uneasy  and  shocked  by  | 
the  clamor  of  the  newspapers.  He  was  much  in  the  mood  j 
of  a  man  who  exclaims :  “  1  gave  that  beggar  a  penny  two  i 
years  ago,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  I  ”  it  seemed  to  him  | 
unreasonable  that  men  should  be  so  eager  to  move  on  whilst  ' 
he  desired  to  sit  still  a  while ;  and  his  courtiers  were  | 
repeating  to  him  so  profusely  that  he  had  done  more  for 
his  people  than  any  king  before  him,  that  he  believed  this 
to  be  true,  not  being  able  to  remember  a  historical  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  contrary.  So  the  press  decree  was  launched 
to  kennel  journalists,  as  it  were,  until  the  time  should  come 
when  they  might  with  more  propriety  give  tongue  again ; 
but  never  was  decree  so  ill  obeyed  nor  so  derisively 
greeted.  It  excited  an  Homeric  laugh  from  one  end  of 
Paris  to  the  other,  and  the  circumstance  should  have 
warned  the  Court  that  it  was  no  longer  a  tame  multitude 
that  peopled  the  capital.  To  begin  with,  ministers  found  it  I 
impossible  to  get  seventy  presentable  censors.  There  had  | 
been  censors  under  Louis  XV.,  but  the  press  was  inclined 
to  be  obedient  then  ;  in  the  new  temper  of  the  public  mind  | 
the  office  was  thought  to  be  ignominious,  and  the  “  Six 
Dozen  minus  Two,”  as  the  board  got  to  bo  called,  were 
poor  literary  hacks  on  whom  newspaper  editors  proceeded 
forthwith  to  play  every  variety  of  practical  jokes.  The 
Journal  de  Verdun  and  three  other  periodicals,  which  were 
allotted  one  censor  between  them,  made  him  disgracefully 
drunk  on  the  first  day  of  his  functions  and  constrained  him_ 
to  sign  a  solemn  statement  that  he  was  a  fool  —  which 
declaration  was  printed  in  conspicuous  type  on  the  front 
page  of  all  four  papers.  The  Mercure  got  a  censor  who 
stammered,  and  reports  of  his  conversations  were  faithfully 
given  from  week  to  week  as  pronounced ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  month  he  effected  an  exchange  and  became  censor  to 
the  two  medical  papers,  “  the  which,”  remarked  the 
Mercure,  “  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  combining 
benevolence  with  amusement,  by  first  listening  to  the  poor 
devil  and  then  curing  him.”  These  pleasantries  were  not 
all  allowed  to  pass  off  unpunished ;  but  another  ominous 
symptom  of  the  times  was  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
refused  to  inflict  any  heavier  penalty  than  fines  upon  press 
delinouents.  M.  de  Maurepas  had  recourse  to  the  Bastile 
in  a  tew  instances  ;  but  the  insubordination  was  growing 


too  general  and  too  defiant  for  this  to  be  of  much  avail. 
The  quarrel  between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Piccinists 
added  much  to  the  perplexities  of  government.  Under 
pretence  of  praising  Piccini's  music,  journalists  of  the 
popular  party  made  furious  onslaughts  on  all  the  admirers  of 
Gluck,  who  was  the  Court  favorite ;  and,  however  trans¬ 
parent  the  allusions  might  be,  it  was  difficult  to  punish  such 
8(]uibs  as  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
Politique  for  May,  1776  :  — 

Very  dull  music  Monsieur  Gluck’s,  perhaps  dangerous  music 
too.  They  say  good  music  inspires  noble  resolutions ;  bad 
music,  then,  may  do  the  contrary.  Supposing  a  Farmer-Gen¬ 
eral  after  listening  to  an  act  of  “  Zenobia”  (by  Piccini)  were  to 
find  tears  in  his  eyes,  stand  up  in  his  hox,  and  shout  to  a  de¬ 
lighted  pit :  “  I  am  a  rogue,  but  I’ll  make  restitution  ”  1  The 
supposition  is  preposterous  we  know,  but  this  is  spring-time 
and  we  can  afford  to  lie  imaginative.  Supposing  then  a  robber 
—  we  beg  pardon,  a  Farmer-General  —  did  this,  who  would 
doubt  the  power  of  harmony?  But  Fenners  General  prefer 
Gluck.  They  listen  to  “  IphigiJnie  en  Aulide,”  and  dream  of 
new  taxes.  The  screeching  and  squalling  of  those  German 
notes  reminds  them  pleasurablv  of  some  unfortunate  family  of 
peasants  yelling  and  tearing  their  hair  whilst  the  collector  is 
walking  off  with  their  last  cow.  No  music  could  be  sweeter  to 
a  Farmer-General,  but  why  is  M.  de  Maurepas  so  found  of 
Gluck  ? 

Marie  Antoinette  was  fond  of  Gluck  too ;  but  the 
papers  continued  to  respect  her,  it  being  apparently  their 
object  to  dissociate  the  Royal  Family  from  the  Court 
nobility,  and  to  make  the  nation  believe  that  the  King  was 
being  prevented  by  his  advisers  from  doing  all  the  good 
he  wished.  In  one  or  two  of  the  foreign  papers,  however, 
some  ill-natured  comments  might  be  read  on  the  Queen’s 
extravagance  and  ihe  King’s  vacillating  disposition,  and 
this  gave  the  “  Six  Dozen  minus  Two”  an  occasional 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  char.acter  with  the  native 
press.  The  Parisian  papers  bore  no  love  towards  the  more 
outspoken  French  journals,  published  abroad  for  home  cir¬ 
culation,  for  these  prints  interfered  considerably  with 
their  profits,  and  the  only  fault  found  with  the  Censors  was 
that  they  frequently  gave  their  visa  to  foreign  matter,  more 
subversive  than  would  have  been  sanctioned  at  home.  The 
journalist^  Mercier  explained  this  by  saying  that  Censors 
could  only  read  Paris  print. 

We  now  reach  the  middle  of  the  year  1 776,  when  two 
highly  important  events  occurred,  which  had  a  strong  in¬ 
direct  influence  in  preparing  the  Revolution.  The  one  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Courrier  de  C Europe  in  London  ; 
the  other  a  violent  collision  between  the  Ministry  and  the 
most  distinguished  journalist  of  the  day,  Simon  Nicolas 
Linguet. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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All  the  Year  Round  has  lately  fallen  below  the  standard 
which  was  set  for  it  by  its  founder,  Charles  Dickens.  Its 
serial  novels  are  rather  poor,  and  it  seldom  gives  us  a 
brilliant  short  article,  nowadays. 

The  brilliant  series  of  papers  entitled  “  The  ‘  Great 
World  ’  in  France,”  now  publishing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  “  The  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Paris,”  a  novel  which  ought  to  have  been  a  great 
success,  but  which  attracted  comparatively  little  attention 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  new  series  of  The  Academy  is  a  great  success. 
The  Academy  was  at  first  a  publication  for  saoans,  with 
few  features  to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  now  com¬ 
bines  the  best  points  of  The  Athenceum,  The  Spectator, 
and  The  Saturday  Review,  without  losing  any  of  its  value 
as  a  scientific  journal. 

1  The  term  “  journalist  ”  must  now  be  understood  to  mean  any  writer 
employed  on  the  press.  The  term  "  gaietteor  ’’  fell  out  of  use  in  Louis 
XVI.’s  reign,  for  the  old  journat',  which  had  been  forbidden  to  treat  of 
politics  under  Louis  XV.,  became  political  with  the  new  reign,  and  stood 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  faxtllet. 
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The  Poet  Laureate  is  probably  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  great  marriage  that  bas  just  taken  place,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  entails  upon  him  the  duty  of  composing  an  ode 
of  welcome  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna. 
The  writing  of  court  poems  is  not  quite  to  the  taste  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  who,  it  seems  to  us,  shows  his  irony  by  never  writing 
well  about  royalty  except  when  he  is  writing  a  dirge. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Ja/Mri  Mail  of  December 
24th,  sends  that  pa|>er  a  long  satire  in  rhyme,  aimed  at  those 
tourists  who  laud  the  picturesque  scenery  and  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  life  in  Japan.  This  is  the  last  stanza  of  the 
Yokohama  poet’s  tirade :  — 

“  So,  of  all  stupendous  follies  in  these  folly-haunte<l  days, 

The  worst,  1  still  reiterate,  is  the  preposterous  praise 
That  sentimental  scribblers  fling  out  with  lavish  hand 
On  what  they  call  the  beauties  of  this  God-forsaken  land.” 

When  a  French  publisher  has  in  hand  a  work  which 
is  likely  to  create  a  sensation,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  Pros¬ 
per  Merimee’s  “  Let tres  d  tine  Inconnue,”  —  he  issues  it 
first  in  a  large  paper  edition,  at  seven  or  eight  francs  per 
volume.  It  is  only  rich  readers,  or  public  institutions,  that 
can  afford  to  purchase  it  in  this  shape,  and  though  the  book 
is  published,  it  h.as  not  yet  reached  the  people.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  in  the  ca-e  of  these  posthumous  letters  of  Mcri- 
mee,  the  work  passes  through  several  editions  before  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  12ino  volume  at  two  or  three  francs.  The  ster¬ 
eotype  plates  are  then  so  worn  that  the  cheap  edition  is 
scarcely  worth  having.  As  a  rule,  French  books  of  the 
popular  kind  are  vastly  inferior,  typographically,  to  Amer¬ 
ican  or  English  books  of  the  same  grade. 

The  Fiffaro  seems  to  have  created  a  good  deal  of  unea¬ 
siness  in  Paris  by  declaring  that  several  young  men  have 
recently  disappeared  in  a  very  mysterious  manner.  As  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  missing  parties  are  not  with¬ 
held,  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the  statement  is  true. 
All  the  per-ons  thus  spirited  away  appear  to  have  left  home 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  absent  only  a  short  time. 
One  young  man  left  his  house  to  go  and  meet  his  father, 
who  was  late  for  dinner ;  while  another,  who  was  about  to 
be  married,  left  his  mother  to  say  a  prayer  for  his  intended 
at  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  and  said  he  would  be  back  in 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  non-s  of  the 
seven  persons  whose  disappearance  is  chronicled  in  the 
Figaro  had  any  large  sum  of  money  about  them,  and  their 
friends  can  imagine  no  reason  for  their  prolonged  absence. 
Paris  is  getting  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  New  York. 

We  find  in  a  recent  number  of  (7/i(imfters’.s  ./ournaZ  this 

[lassage  from  Dr,  Robert  Chambers’s  Scrap-Book :  “  Re- 
ations  are  sometimes  a  torture.  I  have  heard  of  some  ter¬ 
rible  cases  of  this  kind.  Take  the  following,  which  I  lately 

(1845)  learned  about  in  London.  Miss  L - ,  a  well- 

known  poetess,  had  a  silly  and  tyrannical  mother.  IIow 
difficult  to  believe  that  when  the  country  was  ringing  with 
praises  of  the  young  lady’s  poem,  the  amiable  authoress 
was  dragged  by  the  hair  of  the  head  by  her  mother  to  a 
garret,  and  there  kept  two  days  locked  up,  fed  upon  bread 
and  water  !  Yet  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 

tyranny  of  her  mother  obliged  Miss  L - to  go  to  live  in 

a  boarding-school,  where  it  was  that  a  distressing  scandal 
overtook  her.  A  quiet  home,  under  the  protection  of  a 
judicious  and  kind  parent,  would  have  saved  her  from  this 

evil,  the  blight  of  her  life.  Miss  L - educated  a  brother 

for  the  church.  Of  £300  which  she  received  for  a  popular 
novel,  £200  were  spent  at  once  in  paying  debts  foolishly 
contracted  by  this  young  man,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  a 
curacy  in  the  country.  He  h.ad  not  been  si.x  months  in 
office  when  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  £72  for  a  fashion¬ 
able  fowling-piece.  Miss  L - paid  the  debt,  and  ex¬ 

pended  some  m-oney  besides  in  relieving  him  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  folly  ;  and  all  that  she  obtained  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  novel  for  her  own  gratification  was  fifteen 
shillings,  spent  on  a  light  dress  and  a  few  ribbons.” 

A  PERSON  with  the  singularly  attractive  name  of  Jeph- 
son  Iluband  Smith  has  published  a  work  entitled  ”  Notes 
and  Marginalia;  Illustrative  of  the  Public  Life  and  Works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.”  A  London  critic 
thus  neatly  disposes  of  Mr.  Jephson  Huband  Smith : 


[March  7, 

”  Readers  who  may  he  attracted  by  the  title  of  this  volume 
will  be  disappointed  when  they  examine  the  contents.  It 
is  a  medley  of  feeble  criticisms,  intersptersed  with  a  few 
facts,  or  what  the  writer  regards  as  facts,  illustrative  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  career.  A  more  contemptible  book  we 
have  not  met  with  for  many  a  day,  and  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  leave  it  unnoticed  were  it  not  that  the  writer 
announces  that  he  has  more  to  say,  and  hopes  soon  to 
appear  again  before  the  public.  If  Mr.  Jephson  Huband 
Smith  has  friends,  we  hope  they  will  restrain  him  from 
any  further  exhibition  of  folly.  The  writer,  in  his  ‘  Epis¬ 
tle  dedicatory,’  addi^sses  the  ‘  gentle  reader,’  and  ob¬ 
serves,  ((uite  correctly,  that  little  claim  to  consideration 
from  the  public  can  be  made  upon  this  trifling  production ; 
but  Mr.  Smith’s  modesty  does  not  prevent  him  from  being 
otlensive,  and  from  alluding  to  men  whom  we  love  and  honor, 
in  the  familiar  and  patronizing  tone  so  frequently  assumed 
by  vulgar  and  ignorant  writers.  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  ‘  Goldy,’  and  when  Mr.  Smith  wishes  to  praise 
Mr.  Tennyson  he  designates  him  a  smuggler,  for  ‘  has  he 
not,  by  the  force  of  _his  wondrous  and  extjuisite  art,  smug¬ 
gled  himself  into  the  affections  of  England’s  sons  and 
daughters  ?  ’  On  another  page  we  read  :  ‘  In  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  (18G2)  the  Laureate  was  called  upon  for  an¬ 
other  job.’  Indeed,  the  author’s  lack  of  taste  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  throughout.  However,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
look  for  refinement  in  a  writer  who  represents  himself  as 
the  owner  of  a  peep-show  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  book,  and 
calls  himself  a  mountebank  at  the  close.  Mr.  Smith  is  at 
all  events  honest,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  estimates 
his  rambling  rubbish  at  its  proper  worth.” 

Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  writes  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazelle :  “  I  have  read  with  interest  your  remarks 
on  the  language  of  the  future,  and  erttirely  agree  with  you 
that  language,  if  it  ever  does  make  its  epiphany,  must  be 
one  of  three  :  either  German,  Russian,  or  English  —  most 
likely  Engli-h.  p.artly  from  its  own  peculiar  compodte  char¬ 
acter,  to  which  so  noble  a  recognition  was  given  by  Jacob 
Grimm,  partly  from  our  colonizing  habits  and  our  lusty 
American  cousinship.  But  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
one  universal  language  for  all  civilized  men  —  a  consum¬ 
mation  which  I  must  confess  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  — 
it  is  certainly  a  mo-^t  desirable  thing  that  we  should  pos¬ 
sess  one  generally  understood  language  for  all  scientific 
men  ami  persons  of  cosmopolitan  culture ;  and  I  write  this, 
with  your  permission,  to  say  that,  as  the  service  hitherto 
performed  by  Latin  in  this  respect  has  now  from  a  variety 
of  causes  ceased,  there  is  no  language  so  justly  entitled  to 
assume  its  place  as  Greek.  Among  languages  which  be¬ 
long  as  much  to  the  world  as  to  the  people  which  uses 
them,  there  is  gone  that  for  a  moment  can  stand  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  dialect  of  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
New  Testament.  For  not  only  does  this  language  contain 
a  greater  amount  of  more  rich  and  various  culture  than  any 
other  language,  —  not  even  excepting  English, —  but  it 
does,  in  fact,  form  tbe  basis  of  the  technical  language  of  all 
the  sciences,  even  the  most  recent.  It  is,  _moreover,  the 
only  language  that  forms  a  living  bridge  between  tbe  great 
past  and  the  great  present;  and  as  a  living  language  it 
holds  a  position  not  likely  to  be  atlected  by  any  political 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  countries  where  it  is 
now  spoken.  In  order,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
eiiclycoptedic  Aristotle  may  become  current,  as  the  general 
medium  of  communication  among  learned  men,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  a  radical  reform  should  take  place  in 
our  methods  of  classical  indoctrination,  and  that  Greek 
should  be  taught,  not  from  dead  books  only,  but  from  living 
speech.  This  is  the  method  which  I  have  long  practised, 
and  which  I  offer  myself  to  prove,  if  it  were  expertly  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  convey  more  Greek  into  the  heart  and  head 
in  six  months  than  by  the  present  methods  is  done  in  as 
many  years.  In  a  rational  system  of  teaching  any  lan¬ 
guage,  whether  living  or  dead,  the  eye  must  be  trained  not 
by  books  merely  in  the  first  place,  but  by  objects ;  and  the 
ear  and  the  tongue,  now  so  wofiilly  neglected  and  de¬ 
bauched,  must  be  treated,  not  as  the  secondary,  but  as  the 
primary  sources  of  all  linguistic  sicquisition.” 
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MAGAZINES  AND  BOOKS. 

The  general  interest  which  the  public  takes  in  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  interest  exhibited  by  the  critics,  who  go  so  far  even 
as  to  exercise  their  reserved  right  of  unseating  an  editor 
against  whom  they  may  have  an  intelligible  grudge,' or  at 
least  of  putting  bent  pins  on  the  editorial  cushion.  In 
the  more  legitimate  field  of  criticism,  the  magazines  re¬ 
ceive  a  degree  of  attention  that  plainly  indicates  the  large 
place  which  they  liold  in  the  public  mind  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  they  are  gradually  assuming  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  literature.  We  say  American,  for  we 
are  dealing  only  with  the  conditions  under  which  Amer¬ 
ican  periodical  literature  exists,  conditions  quite  distinct 
from  those  controlling  the  scope  and  tendency  of  English 
magazines. 

Time  was  when  Americans  were  insatiable  consumers 
of  cheap  books,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  procure  any 
snbstantial,  dignified  works  in  standard  literature  issued 
in  American  dress,  that  could  satisfy  a  fastidious  taste  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  elegance  and  scholarly  appearance  of 
English  publications.  Now  the  Errglish  are  the  makers  of 
cheap  books,  and  some  of  the  best  editions  of  standard 
English  authors  are  the  products  of  American  presses 
and  binderies,  while  everywhere  is  heard  the  complaint 
amongst  American  publishers  that  it  is  impossible  to  pub¬ 
lish  new  books  without  incurring  such  risks  as  make  the 
one  successful  book  simply  a  makeweight  for  a  dozen  un¬ 
successful  ones.  As  the  case  now  appears,  standard  books 
manufactured  in  America  compete  favorably  with  the 
same  works  manufactured  in  England ;  their  style  is  oftin 
better  and  the  price  is  lower ;  miscellaneous  books,  that 
is,  new  ventures  in  literature  of  every  sort,  when  in  .nu- 
factured  in  America,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  author¬ 
ship,  compete  unfivorably  with  the  same,  class  of  books 
manufactured  in  England ;  style  has  to  be  sacrificed  for 
economy,  and  then  the  English  price  is  still  below  the 
American.  Tool-books,  as  we  may  call  them,  including 
works  required  by  professional  men  and  the  great  mass  of 
educational  literature,  are  under  ditferent  conditions ; 
their  character,  requiring,  in  the  main,  speidal  adaptation 
to  home  use,  excludes  them  to  a  large  extent  from  com[)e- 
tition  with  foreign-made  books,  and  renders  them  subject 
to  competition  amongst  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  —  the  caufse  of 
which  we  shall  consider  at  another  time,  —  our  book-shops 
are  full  of  English-made  cheap  books  and  (lopular  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  of  the  class  intended  for  young  people, 
while  publishers’  bins  are  fiiled  with  dea  l  stock  of  home 
productions  of  the  same  class ;  little  by  little  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  have  been  forced  to  abandon  certain 
classes  of  publications  as  ruinous,  and  their  energies  are 
now  directed  toward  the  production  of  standard  literature, 
furnishing,  that  is,  for  libraries,  excellent  editions  of  books 
whose  reputation  is  secured,  of  tool-books  for  school  and 
professional  use,  and  finally  of  magazines.  By  a  similar 
force  American  authors,  when  their  special  studies  and 


qualifications  have  not  led  them  into  the  preparation  of 
tool-books,  have  found  the  magazines  their  main  resource, 
and  in  this  channel  is  now  running  the  current  of  new 
American  literature.  Here  the  people  find  their  cheap 
books,  the  publishers  their  field  of  activity,  and  the  au¬ 
thors  their  only  chance  for  a  hearing. 

That  the  life  of  American  literature  is  setting  in  this 
direction  finds  evidence  in  the  keen  rivalry  which  is 
rising  between  the  magazines,  and  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  which  is  the  lot  of  them  all,  in  one  form  or  another. 
We  do  not  believe  that  competition  protluces  excellence, 
or  stimulates  indeed  the  best  effort ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
first  effect  is  to  push  forward  show  and  noise  to  the  front 
seats ;  yet  the  turning  of  money  and  energy  and  manage¬ 
rial  skill  into  this  channel  undoubtedly  makes  a  better 
chance  for  the  author  with  a  really  good  work,  to  get  a 
hearing  and  a  prompt  representation.  The  danger,  as  in¬ 
timated  above,  is  twofold :  that  the  editor  and  publisher 
will  be  eager  for  articles  which  by  their  brilliancy  or  by 
some  taking  quality  may  give  a  prominence  to  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  that  authors,  under  the  somewhat  feverish  im¬ 
pulse  which  magazine  writing  gives,  shall  write  for  the 
current  month  and  not  for  all  time.  But  these  are  dan¬ 
gers  which  lie  near  the  surface.  There  remains  the  sub¬ 
stantial  fact  that  the  monthly  issues  of  the  various  maga¬ 
zines  give  a  chance  to  the  poet,  the  romancer,  the  philos¬ 
opher,  the  discoverer,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  true 
poem  is  printed  in  a  magazine  to  bo  read  by  its  hundred 
thousand  readers,  caught  up  by  the  newspaper  press,  ever 
lying  in  wait  for  novelties,  and  read  by  tens  of  hundreds  of 
thousands.  A  novel  which  might  otherwise  amuse  for  an 
evening  a  few  thousand  readers  is  the  monthly  freshener 
of  life  fur  multiplied  thousands. 

If  it  be  said  with  a  sigh,  as  Choate  said,  “  A  book  is 
the  only  true  immortality  after  all,”  —  granted.  But  the 
course  which  literature  has  taken  tends  to  the  winnowing 
of  books.  It  is  no  true  immortality  to  have  one’s  name 
attached  to  a  book  which  lies  buried  in  a  public  library ; 
but  to  bestow  one’s  thought  in  a  frail  magazine,  and  find 
that  men  demand  it  shall  be  brought  again  to  their  homes 
in  the  stouter  ship  of  a  Imok,  that  is  nearer  immortality. 
The  subject  opens  wide  as  we  come  near  the  end  of  our 
spice.  What  the  magazine  is  yet  to  do,  in  what  new  ark 
literature  will  find  its  safety  —  these  are  questions  to  spec¬ 
ulate  upon.  Enough  now  to  know  that  he  who  writes  for 
the  monthly  m.igazine  is  discovering  that  he  must  give  his 
best,  and  no  longer  treat  with  contempt  a  vessel  which 
bears  the  nation’s  best  hopes ;  that  he  who  edits  and  pub¬ 
lishes  begins  to  find  that  his  function  is  not  mean,  but 
that  weak  things  are  confounding  the  mighty,  and  the 
magazine,  that  seems  to  be  forever  dying  to  make  room 
for  a  new  birth,  has  permanence  and  might  because  it  is 
the  one  means  now  left  in  America  of  giving  the  best  we 
have  to  the  most  in  number. 

NOTES. 

—  A  contribution  to  the  useful  list  of  subordinate 
histories  has  been  made  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Gridley  in  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Town  of  Kirkland,  New  York,”  published  by 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge.  Kirkland  was  the  former  name  of  Clinton,  the 
seat  of  Hamilton  College  and  other  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  Gridley  has  gleaned  diligently  from  all 
sources  that  could  furnish  material  for  the  illustration  of 
the  settlement,  the  life  of  the  Indians  who  lingered  for  a 
while,  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  builded  pa¬ 
tiently,  with  the  remarkable  soberness  and  confidence  which 
characterized  the  history  of  American  founders.  Mr. 
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Gridley  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  quiet  irony  in  the 
Indian’s  mind  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  inter¬ 
changed  with  his  gravity.  A  missionary  named  Cram 
visited  the  Senecas  on  their  Reservation  in  Western  New 
York,  and  asked  permission  to  preach  Christianity  to 
them.  Red  Jacket,  one  of  the  chiefs,  confessed  their  own 
religion  had  failed,  and  was  ready  to  try  the  white  man’s, 
if  it  was  a  sure  thing.  To  test  the  power  of  Mr.  Cram’s 
religion  he  proposed  that  that  gentleman  should  first  go  over 
to  the  village  of  Buffalo  and  try  it  for  a  few  months  on  the 
whites  there;  if  it  made  them  honest,  truthful,  and 
kind,  he  might  bring  it  to  the  Reservation  and  the  Sene¬ 
cas  would  accept  it. 

—  The  Academy,  of  London,  prints  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  private  letter  received  from  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  which  will  interest  our  readers :  My  Muse  has 
now  for  a  long  time  slumbered.  It  is  a  whole  year  and 
five  months  since  I  was  taken  ill,  and  I  am  still  suffering; 
my  recovery  progresses,  but  very  slowly.  My  liver  has 
been  attacked ;  I  am  still  asthmatical  and  rheumatic  ;  it  is 
only  with  great  fatigue  I  move  up  and  down  stairs.  I 
miss  the  enjoyment  of  visiting  my  friends,  but  they  are 
faithful,  and  visit  me  instead.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
my  physician  is  confident  that  the  spring  will  restore  me 
to  health  and  strength,  and  then  I  shall  travel  as 
usual.  How  I  long  to  visit  England  again,  and  see  my 
English  friends  1  hut  they  tell  me  that  would  be  too  fa¬ 
tiguing,  so  I  must  be  content  to  journey  south,  to  the 
mountains. 

—  It  has  been  surmised  that  Thomas  Hardy,  now  known 
to  be  the  author  of  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  is 
as  much  of  a  man  as  George  Eliot.  Men  generally  have 
escaped  the  charge  of  having  written  the  Saxe  Holm 
stories. 

—  Quiet  people  are  beginning  to  grow  nervous  over  the 
prospect  of  a  prolonged  Fourth  of  July.  The  nurses  of 
General  Washington,  who  seems  to  have  Ixjen  a  very  ten¬ 
der  infant,  are  all  dead ;  the  sturdy  voters  who  voted  for 
Washington  have  also  split  their  last  wood  on  election 
day  and  walked  their  last  five  miles  to  vote  for  the  latest 
candidate ;  even  the  old  soldiers  and  sailors  have  come 
from  their  hiding  places  for  the  last  time,  we  think,  though 
on  this  point  we  speak  with  becoming  diffidence  :  and  now 
the  centennial  observances  are  filling  the  horizon.  We 
have  begun  to  celebrate  the  ante  bellum  anniversaries ; 
the  rumble  of  old  cannon  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  the  thirteen  colonies  will  be  masquerading  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  several  participants.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  an  annual  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  to  the  sadness  of  an  annual  Fast,  that  somehow 
each  person  has  to  generalize  in  order  to  accommodate 
his  particular  tendency  to  be  melancholy  at  Thanksgiving 
time  and  joyous  on  Fast  Day,  but  as  a  few  go  to  church 
each  time  an(i  by  their  faith  give  sincerity  to  the  govern¬ 
or’s  proclamation  and  perpetuity  to  the  custom,  so  in  the 
midst  of  the  national  masejuerading  let  us  hope  that  a 
true  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  actual  historical  study 
and  political  examination  which  will  serve  to  deepen  the 
currents  of  naHonal  life.  We  make  but  one  suggestion, 
that  the  literary  sociables  which  are  justly  becoming  so 
popular  should  take  a  turn  in  this  direction,  and  young 
and  old  vie  in  bringing  to  the  light  the  sources  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  and  the  beginnings  of  institutions  which  may  be 
commonplace  to  us,  but  represent  struggle  and  sacrifice 
and  earnest  purpose  in  our  lathers. 

—  A  meeting  was  called  lately  in  Boston  to  consider 


what  form  a  memorial  of  Louis  Agassiz  should  take.  By 
a  general  consent  of  good  sense  the  vote  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  an  endowment  which  would  put  upon  secure 
footing  the  great  museum  which  Agassiz  founded  and  car¬ 
ried  on  almost  wholly  by  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm.  It 
had  been  feared  that  when  this  personal  force  was  re¬ 
moved  the  large  plan  upon  which  the  museum  was  con¬ 
ducted  would  cause  it  to  break  in  pieces,  or  at  least  that 
the  government  would  be  so  crippled  that  the  work  un¬ 
dertaken  would  be  checked  and  much  of  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended  be  wasted.  But  by  a  most  fitting  law  the  very 
spirit  which  ruled  the  museum  remains  to  complete  it. 
Agassiz,  living,  by  his  energy  and  devotion  drew  the  sup¬ 
port  of  men  to  the  institution  ;  the  memory  of  Agassiz, 
dead,  is  the  power  by  which  it  will  be  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  foundation.  At  the  meeting  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  organize  a  systematic  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  education. 
They  have  chosen  an  admirable  mode  by  which  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  revere  Agassiz’s  name  and  share  his  generous 
life,  may  contribute  to  the  end  proposed.  On  the  28th  of 
May  next,  being  the  anniversary  of  Agassiz's  birth,  a 
simultaneous  offering  will  be  called  for  from  every  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  United  States,  to  form  “  The  Teachers’ 
and  Pupils’  Memorial  Fund  in  honor  of  Louis  Agassiz,”  to 
be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology. 

—  There  is  an  association  in  Boston  called  the  Boston 
Cooperative  Building  Company,  which  is  quietly  doing  a 
most  important  work  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  by  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  tenement  houses.  Instead  of  begin¬ 
ning  by  building  new  houses  and  making  all  the  conditions 
favorable  to  success,  it  has  resolutely  taken  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  material  in  hand,  —  existing  tenement  houses  of  the 
most  degraded  character,  —  and  undertaken  to  redeem  it. 
There  was  one  block  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
nursery  of  the  State  prison,  so  vile  was  its  moral  and  san¬ 
itary  condition  ;  this  building  the  company  bought,  remod¬ 
elled  it  from  top  to  bottom,  levied  equitable  rents  and  col¬ 
lected  them,  opened  schools,  closed  grog-shops,  established 
a  savings  bank,  planned  excursions,  gave  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ;  and  now  the  result  is 
seen  in  an  orderly  tenement,  paying  its  expenses,  —  not  a 
charitable  institution  at  all,  —  and  in  an  answer  to  the 
I  question  so  oflen  raised  regarding  tenement  houses.  It  has 
I  generally  been  assumed  that  when  landlords  could  be  con- 
1  vinced  that  there  was  a  better  investment  in  well-built, 
j  well-arranged,  and  orderly  houses,  they  would  so  employ 
I  their  money,  but  the  Company  has  proved  that  something 
I  more  is  needed  —  a  little  spare  righteousness  in  the  land- 

I  lord. 

—  The  papers  are  full  of  Canon  Kingsley.  He  is  one 
\  of  the  historic  Englishmen  who  transmit  English  life  and 
I  thought,  a  national  writer,  whose  nationality  makes  him 
bone  of  our  bone,  because  it  is  intensely  English  and  not 
superciliously  British.  We  do  hate  the  insular  Briton  — 
Goldwin  Smith  was  right  there  ;  but  we  not  only  do  not 
hate,  we  heartily  admire  the  true-born  Englishman,  and  if 
we  are  somewhat  overflowing  in  the  expression  of  our  like, 
we  may  plead  nature;  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
feelings  of  a  child  going  home,  —  has  he  not  some  feelings 
when  his  home  comes  to  him  in  his  absence  ?  We  can¬ 
not  help  wondering,  by  the  way,  what  may  be  the  sort  of 
suggestion  which  comes  to  a  historic  Englishman,  always 
eager  for  bis  country’s  reform,  when  he  conies  to  a  land 
which  calls  itself  New  England.  Is  it  anything  like  what 
Milton  prophetically  saw  ? 


